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The Lightnin 


CCURACY! A bank may dispense with almost anything else. 

But a bank needs everything that makes for accuracy. The 

Lightning means accuracy at the teller’s window—the bank’s point 
of contact with the public. 


Lightning accuracy saves hours of _ such banks as The Bank of the United 


checking for small errors in change— 
errors that are bound to occur during 
long hours of mental arithmetic at 
the teller’s window. 

And Lightning accuracy-insurance 
impresses the customer. That’s why 


States of New York and The Conti- 
nental and Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago use The 
Lightning. A line from you brings 
full information on the special bank 
model. Just address your request— 


LIGHTNING COIN CHANGER COMPANY 
DIVISION OF SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
4401 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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REMARKS: 


er NTRAL FIL 
addresses Itself 


OU’VE heard a great deal about the 
“CENTRAL FILE!” But this 
‘“‘central file’’ addresses itself 15 times faster! 
Errors Impossible! Every banker values an 
active mailing list arranged for inter-depart- 
mental circularization as well as for NEW 
business. 


“SELECTIVE” 
Addressing! 


ELECTOR” tabs can be 
inserted in 24 positions. 
No. 3 position shows customer 
gets monthly statement; No. 12 
position tab shows he needs 
safety deposit box; No. 18 posi- 
tion, that he needs insurance, 
etc. ALL names on list can be 
addressed —or ONLY certain 
names, if desired. Addresso- 
graph selects bytabsand address- 
es AUTOMATICALLY, 15 
times faster than hands— sno 
errors! Hand, Foot or Motor 
Machines. 


The printed index card illustrated is only one 
of many furnished. You can have a special 
card if you prefer. The important point is— 
you can now consolidate all of your filing and 
transcribing work—thereby cutting down one 
of the greatest causes of bank detail expense today. 


Count the number of diferent files in your bank —how 
many clerks are filing and transcribing—and you will 
appreciate why hundreds of banks asked for this atest 
Addressograph short-cut! You've waited for this ad- 
vantage too long—so get full particulars right away — 
coupon below brings them. No obligation. 


FREE 


—with Coupon Below 


l Sample RECORD CARD ad- 
dress plate sent free and 
postpaid. 


ml “Mailing Lists 


Produce Results.”’ 
4. Systems 


Bulletins."* 


General Offices: 908 West Van Buren St., Chic Factories: Chicago, Brookl London 
Allentown, Pa. Buffalo Denver, Colo. Houston, Texas New Orleans. Portiand, Q” Ss ras $ 
Albany, N.Y. Butte. Des Moines, lowa Fe Ind. New York, N. alt Lake City, Utah St. "Minn, g 
Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich. Kansas City; Mo. Omaha, Nebr. an Antonio, Texas Syracuse, N. Y. XO ws 
Birmingham, Ala. Cincinnati, Ohio Duluth. Minn. Los Angeles, Calif. Peoria, I. an Francisco, Calif. Toledo, Ohio sf a yy 
Baltimore, Md. Cleveland. Ohio El Paso, Tex Minneapolis, Minn. Philadetph Pa. Seattle, W: Washington, D.C. 
Roston, Mass. Dallas, Texas Grand Rapids, Mich. Newark, N. J. Spokane, Wash. 
Canada: 60 West Front Street, TORONTO — London 
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Parsons is made to stand business punishment 


Man-handle Parsons! Parsons will stand 
daily handling and fingering month after 
month. It will not sag in the binder, “dog- 
ear” or wilt. Sixty-eight years’ experience 
have taught us how to build ruggedness 
into Parsons papers. 


Use a knife on Parsons! Parsons ledger 
paper will erase until worn through and 
never spread or blur the ink when the erased 
surface is written on. Ledger entries will 
always be clear and unblurred. 


Shake Parsons! \t will not wilt, grow 
flabby and decrepit; will never fade the 
ink or weaken the visibility of the writing. 
Parsons papers have the snap of a new 


$100 bill. 
Speed up on Parsons! Your pen will glide 


freely—without catch or miss—without 
spatter or splutter. The ink will not spread. 


Crumple Parsons! Parsons has the stam- 
ina and wear-resistance which only finest 


quality fibre and careful manufacturing 
can give. 


Parsons is made to stand business punish- 
ment. It is the result of 68 years’ experience 
in making business papers and an intimate 
knowledge of business paper needs. 


Every time that you _ specify 
Parsons for your ledger paper or 
letterheads you can be sure of paper 
which performs its job efficiently — 
economically. We recommend buff 
for ease on the eyes. Send for the 7 
Parsons tests. 


Parsons Paper Company, Hortyoxe, MassacuuseTTs 


PARSONS 


DEFENDUM LEDGER PAPERS 


PARSONS PRODUCTS: 


Defendum Ledger Parsons 
Bond Algonquin Bond 
Gothic Bond "Mercantile 
Record Old Hampton Bond 


Tell your printer to specify Parsons for: Documents, 


PARSONS PRODUCTSs: 
Mercantile Bond Parsons 


Linen Scotch Linen Ledger 
Parchment Rristol 


Office Forms, Contracts, Bookkeeping Forms, Etc. 
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What an art director says about the kind of illustration, type and layout that will 
gain a hearing for your message 
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A Denver bank plots rainfall, altitude, irrigation and production to determine loans 
and to inform the farmer 


School Savings, Minus Three Faults. By W.R. Morehouse - 


The Los Angeles plan cuts expenses, simplifies the work of the teachers and brings 
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The new business contest in practice—a summary of bank experience that points 
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The Sphere of ‘“True People’s Banks.’”’ By T.D. MacGregor - 


The growth of the building and loan associations, their relation to the banks and 
their service in the house shortage 


The Bank That Sails the Great Lakes. By /./. Sperling - 


The lake mariner is no longer a waster —collectively he has saved $5,000,000 in ten 
years with this bank’s help 


By Fred Copeland - - 
From Christmas Accounts to Straight Savings. By 4.7. Huizinga 
The Value of the Bank’s House Organ. By T.D. MacGregor - 


It is a good medium for individual publicity, says this advertising woman of the 
South; other advertising ideas 


The Bank Gets in the Store Window. By W.E.Walker - - 


And the merchants exhibit in the bank’s lobby—a tip to banks that are short of 
usable space for window display 


The Compound Interest Column. By Don Knowlton 
**‘A Real Bank of Our Own.”” By Maxwell Droke - - - 
Selling Trust Service—and How. By Albert Journeay - - 
‘“‘Topsy”’ Made a Night of It. By M. Marion Jackson : “ 
A New Way of ‘‘Mailing’’ Checks. By M. L. Hayward 
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Here and there with the camera. 
cashier, 


like 1 


(1 and 6), Indiana 


—- and a line-up of patrons Mon 
(2 and 3) of the new home of the Citizens Union National 
of the American National Bank, 


s. The one-story 


Bank, Louisville. 
got locked up in the bank's nearly air-t 


ple of really distinctive bank ar 
section in the rear is a large 


assembly room for the use or 
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itecture in America—the F. 


mpetin, capital and surplus $24.75, showing George Templin, 
yY morning (see story, 


page 32). The majestic, cathedral- 
Topsy (4)—the cat, not the lady — mascot 
rvived with at least four of its nine lives (see 


armers & Merchants Union Bank, Columbus, 
the community 
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Your Advertisement = Dressed Its Best 


What an Art Director Says About the Kind of Illustration, 
Type and Layout That Will Gain a Hearing for Your Message 


N THE seventies, when Boss Tweed 

and his ring were mulcting the 
taxpayers of New York and the press 
was thundering against him without 
in the least disconcerting him or check- 
ing his nefarious activities, Thomas 
Nast began a series of powerful anti- 
Tweed cartoons in Harper’s Weekly. 
These cartoons so “got under the skin” 
of the notorious boodler that he offered 
Nast a very substantial sum to stop 
his cartoons and leave the country. 
“My constituents can’t read,” said 
Tweed, “but damn it, they can look at 
pictures!” 

I don’t for a moment intend to sug- 
gesL a comparison between the public 
to whom bank advertising is addressed 
and the constituents who couldn’t 
read. I merely want to point out the 
fact that Tweed expressed in a 
cryptic and somewhat profane way 
what we all know: that a message 
can be delivered more simply. 
directly and lastingly by a picture 
than by any other means. 

A picture arrests the attention 
more quickly and sticks in the mind 
more permanently than the spoken 
or printed word because it is a more 
primitive and direct way of record- 
ing and transmitting thought. Men 
conveyed their ideas through pic- 
tures long before they wrote. The 
earliest writing was a series of 
pictures —ideographs—which were 
gradually conventionalized into 
alphabets. 

I am not by any means trying 
lo prove that an advertisement 
should be all picture. I do say, 
however, that the physical aspect 
of anadvertisement — itsillustration, 
decoration and general arrangement 
—plays a large part in making il 
fulfill (or not fulfill, as the case may 
be) the three prime requisites of a 


casual reader’s eye, to hold his 
attention and to deliver a message. 

I want to emphasize the fact that 
although I am the art director of 
an advertising agency, I do nol 
believe that copy writers are para- 
sites on society, occupying no place 
in the general scheme of things. 


VOVO VU 


Cine Burro 
Clearrime iil 


By CARL V. BURGER 


Farfromit! If I seem to overemphasize 
the importance of pictures in these 
somewhat random thoughts, I can only 
excuse myself by saying that I am an 
art director and have set myself to the 
task of trying to say a few useful things 
about the particular part of the making 
of advertisements in which I am most 
interested. 

Consider an advertisement as an 
ambitious young man going out after 
business. What he has to say must, 
in the end, determine whether or not 
he gets it. But he will never have a 
chance to say anything if his physical 
appearance is not pleasing enough to 
get him a sympathetic hearing. I 
like to think of advertisements in this 


This violates two prime essentials of good layout— it is 


unattractive to look at and difficult to read 


way. The illustration is the young 
man’s face, the type, borders and other 
ornaments are his clothes and_ the 
general arrangement (the “‘layout’’) 
is his air of confidence —or lack of it. 

Granting then that it is extremely 
important that an advertisement should 
be well designed and properly illus- 
trated, a few observations on the 
principles involved in attaining this 
desired end should be of value to any- 
one in any bank that advertises, and 
especially to the officer in the bank 
whose duty it is to be the point of 
contact with the agency which handles 
the account, for he must be able to 
judge intelligently the work done by it. 
Or, if he handles the advertising di- 
rectly, he should be able to superintend 
the work of illustrating and setting 
his advertisements so that the results 
will be physically attractive and 
technically sound. 

For the sake of convenience, let 
us consider the matter under three 
heads: illustration, type and layout. 

Illustration. A great deal of bank 
advertising copy is of such charac- 
ter that the only logical illustration 
is a view of the banking house. It 
is better to recognize this fact frankly 
and not “drag in” a human interest 
illustration or an involved allegorical 
drawing. Several exterior and inte- 
rior views can be made and used time 
after time. The initial cost of good 
drawings of this character is con- 
siderable but is really negligible 
considering the repeated uses to 
which they may be put. 

A well-designed trade-mark used 
in every advertisement fixes itself 
in the minds of readers and serves 
to identify and unify the advertising 
of a banking institution just as 
surely as it identifies a particular 
brand of canned beans. The most 
common error in trade-mark design- 
ing is that of trying to show too 
much in what must necessarily be a 
small space. The best trade-mark 
is one that sets forth an apt idea by 
the use of an extremely simple 
design. It must be broadly and 
simply drawn, so that it will always 
print well, no matter how small its 
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Six Big Reasons for 
Welfare Loan Success 


¢ | ‘HE Welfare Loan Societies, operated by the Hawkins 
Mortgage Company. have become important factors in 

the smalldoan business of the United States— 
Because— cy deal only money Loan societes are not per 


mitted to borrow money on demand or from bank« 


Welfare Loan Socwties 
and Companes on Oper 


therefore they have no money obligations to, meet 


which makes the business safe and sound at all times 


Every stitution under state supervanon 


and is subject to state vegulahows 


Each society is operated under the Hawkins System 
which assures economical management frequent audits 
and prompt payment of dividends 


Primm 


The Howse of Hawkms which assures the 


safety of every wmvestment, har record of 
early 100 years of successful fuancial opere- 


fom 


The Soaetes loan money on monthly interest pay 

ments and have ho dull season, as there are more appli 

eations for loans than are granted. The character and 

standing of borrower is thoroughly investigated 

me Every dollar invested is guaranteed by cash on hand, [a 
\3 
wer well secured mortgages, bands, notes and other valuable =| 
collateral 
WELFARE (DAM SOCIETY =) 
= 
4 
= 
(Send for our caialoy om Weifare Loan Societies) 
HAWKINS MORTGAGE CO. 
le 
PORTLAND INDIANA la 
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size or how poor the quality of the paper. 
It must be remembered always that the 
bulk of bank advertising appears in 
newspapers. Newspapers are printed 
on poor paper and any drawing contain- 
ing many fine, intersecting lines will 
“fill in” or blur when printed on it. 
large masses of solid black are equally 
objectionable, for- they do not print 
evenly. but give an ugly, mottled 
effect. 

But there is too great a tendency in 
bank advertising to follow the path 
of least resistance. We see thousands 
of inches of costly space filled with 
glittering generalities about “‘service.”’ 

You could print under any one of 
this sort of advertisements the name of 
almost any bank and the copy would 
apply equally well to it as to the par- 
ticular bank for which it was written. 
There is no individuality in such ap- 
peals. A picture of the bank’s quar- 
ters gives a touch of individuality 
but the. constant reiteration of such 
illustrations becomes tiresome and 
takes away all sense of freshness. Ad- 
vertisements written around some idea 
with a human-interest appeal pertain- 
ing to your particular bank, something 
aside from the everlasting reiteration 
of “service,” “reliability,” ‘“‘conserva- 
tism” and the like, and illustrated 
with good drawings epitomizing, sug- 
gesting or supplementing the thought 
set forth in the copy, have far greater 
value in spite of their cost, for they 
get attention and create interest. 

A word as to mechanical details. 
Do not try to reduce to one-column 
space a drawing which was made for 
a full-page advertisement. It cannot 
be done. Instead of a pictorial presen- 
tation of an idea, you will get only a 


Hawkins Mo: ge Co.—Border and captions are too heavy for the type. 
ae nk of New Zealand—Crowded full of small type. 
said here. 


Bank of New Zealand 


Bankers to the Government of New Zealand, which holds Preter- 
ence Shares in the Bank for $5,474,812, and guarantees 
its Red-omable Stock $2,579,186 


Paid-up Capital $19,003,624 and Reserve Fund 


$7,421,412 $26, 
Undivided Profits : 1,758,144 
Aggregate Assets at 31st March, 1921 242,189,207 
Head Office: 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


You are a dependable body 
of “safety first” men. Dis- 
patcher. conductor, engineer, 
k and itch - 


Leadon Office : 


: care. 
1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC. 4 


strong; careful; alert and ever 
systematic lest “a slip” cost 
the lives of passengers in your 


Hundreds of 


Manager; ALEXANDER KAY 


THER BANK OF 


NEW ZRALAND has Branches st Auckland. Blenheim Christ 
Dunedin, Gisborne, Hamilton, Hastings Inve Masterton, 
Oamaru Palmerston North Quee 


or Agents of 085 other 
By ost Gove and Leveks te a 
ail the principal Cites the Workd human life. 

prepared te negotiate at 
jer Credits cotablished by ite American Agente, and to Drafts 
dollars or sterting. any of the principal Cities tn North America 


(Chief Agente to New York: IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
Agrets Sen Franciece: FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Other Agents and Correspondents m United States 


American Exchange Natopal Rawk. New York 
wean aprons Company 


New Vouk 


New 
Rank, Los Angelos 
Company, New York 

Bre! 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
Other Agents and Correspondents in Canada : 


BANK OF MONTREAL 
American Express Compan 
Bank of Nova Scotia 
Dominica Banu 


Dominion Bx; 
Dominion Toreate 
Roya! Bask of Canade 


rather inharmonious typographically 


mysterious maze of meaningless lines 
and blots. As a general rule, half-tones 
cannot be used successfully in news- 
paper advertisements. Individual 
impressions may be good, but the 
majority of impressions is sure to be 
unsatisfactory. “Ben Day” screens 
used tastefully and sparingly some- 
times add to the attractiveness of the 
illustration. 

Type. The choice of good type is 
a more subtle matter than the choice 
of pictures. I venture that not one 
reader in a thousand can tell the differ- 
ence between two “faces” of small 
type. I further venture that not one 
person in a thousand could,*without 
referring to a printed page, draw 
correctly—1 do not mean skillfully — 
a “lower case” alphabet. Try it your- 
self. You have probably seen each 
letter millions of times in your life. 
You will have no difficulties with the 
common vowels, but try to draw the 
letter that follows f in the alphabet, 
the two letters that follow h, and the 
one that follows p. You may do them 
correctly but the chances are that you 
won't. 

But in spite of the fact that most 
people can see scarcely any difference 
between two faces of type. I am con- 
vinced that most people unconsciously 
feel these differences. Out of a hun- 
dred persons of ordinary good taste 
who enter a badly decorated room, I 
believe that ninety are unfavorably 
influenced by it—unconsciously in- 
fluenced, but influenced nevertheless. 
They probably could not tell you why 
they didn*t like the room, but the 
point is they would not like it. The 
same holds true with type. 

I think a well-set advertisement has 


become systematic savers at 
‘Huron & Erie wickets. 
are as watchful of their families’ 
future as of the safety of 


We are proud to be of service 
to railwaymen. 
interest rates make the dollars 
they save count up faster. 


Why not get a pass-book to-day 
and become a systematic saver? 


Huron &Eri 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION 
Four Branches in London 
Richmond Street. opposite Post Office 
Market Square 
Dundas Street East. opposite Rectory Street 
Corner Elmwood Avenue 
and Wortley Road 
T. Meredith, K.C.. 

Presden: 


have 
They 


Huron & Erie 
Debentures 


for a term of 
12 months to 


It might be better arranged. What will you read next after getting as far as 


One wonders if there is anything that could possibly be said about this bank tha 
The Huron & Erie Mortgage Corporation—One good drawing would be far more attractive than the four. 


t is not 
The caption, story and name are 


a pleasant effect on the reader, though 
not one in a thousand could tell you 
why. The amateur cannot be ex- 
pected to know the subtleties of type, 
nor would any amount of writing about 
it help him very much. But certain 
basic principles can be pointed out. 

It is astonishing to see how many 
advertisements violate the first prin- 
ciple of good typography: that it 
must be easy to read. This means 
the avoidance of “fancy”’ letters as 
you would scurvy. Do not use too 
small type. If the reading matter is 
so long that it must be set smaller 
than ten-point, then shorten the read- 
ing matter. The best sizes for general 
use in advertising are twelve and four- 
teen point. 

Magazines and newspapers are set 
in smaller type than this, and the 
advertisements should be easier to 
read than the general matter which 
surrounds or borders it. Headings 
should of course be larger, that is, 
“displayed.”” Do not set any great 
length of copy in italics or capitals. 
We are unaccustomed to read very 
many of such letters at one time and 
therefore find it difficult. 

Make the character of your type 
harmonize with the character of your 
wares. A steam-shovel advertisement 
set in delicate ten-point would be as 
ridiculous as a ten-ton truck load of 
bricks driven by a lady dressed for tea 
at the Ritz. Its ridiculousness would 
not be as apparent to the multitude, 
but it would be ridiculous nevertheless. 

A great deal of money is spent for 
“hand lettering,” badly designed and 
difficult to read. A better effect at a 
fraction of the cost can usually be had 
with type. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The proper relation must be main- 
taine:! between the size of type and the 
widt} or “‘measure”’ in which it is set. 
The small type in which newspapers 
are set is easy to read because the 
colunins are narrow. Imagine a news- 
paper of standard width with only two 
columns of type, each column being 
half the width of the sheet. You 
might be able to read the first few lines 
by running your finger along them but 
pretty soon the struggle to find the 
beginning of a line in the far west which 
would continue the thought of the end 
of the preceding line in the far east, 
would become nerve-racking and you 
would throw down the paper in disgust. 
Railroad time-tables furnish a good 
example of this sort of thing. You 
find your station at the left and run 
your eye along eight or ten horizontal 
inches of small figures and fix the time 
of the departure of your train two or 
three stations down the line. That 
is why so many people miss trains. A 
schedule of type sizes with the greatest 
width at which they can be set for 
easy reading is as follows: 


21 inches 
pemt.......... 25 inches 
3% inches 
18 point 5 inches 
24 point..........6 inches 
30 point..........6% inches 
36 point. .9 inches 


Larger type than thirty-six point is 
rarely used in conservative advertising, 
but if larger type is used, it can be set the 
full width of a newspaper page if desired. 

Do not seek for curious and unusual 


type faces. What does it matter if 
somebody else’s advertisement is set 
in the same type as yours? Not 
one reader in a thousand will ever 
know it. Generally the search for a 
“distinctive” and “‘unique” type re- 
sults only in making the advertisement 
difficult to read. The more common 
a face is, the easier it is to read, for the 
public is more used to reading it. The 
following standard faces have stood 
the test of time and will be found suffi- 
cient for every use: Bodoni, Book- 
man, Caslon, Century, Cheltenham, 
Goudy and Scotch Roman. 

Layout. “Layout,” in the jargon 
of the trade, means the general arrange- 
ment of any printed work. Applied 
to an advertisement, it means specifi- 
‘ally the welding together of borders, 
picture, decorations and type, so that 
the combination is pleasing to the eye 
and its message easily grasped by the 
intelligence. We have already con- 
sidered the elements of a layout. It 
is a very easy matter to take good ele- 
ments and, by poorly arranging them, 
make a poor advertisement. 

Type. illustration and border must 
be in harmony. For imstance, a 
delicately drawn illustration and light 
type would be overpowered and ruined 
by a heavy, coarse border. 

Above all, the layout must be so 
arranged that the thought flows natur- 
ally and easily. Common sense would 
seem to demand that two paragraphs 
with a consecutive thought should 
not be widely separated by white 
space or by an illustration, yet such 
arrangements are common. 


of negotiation. 


Wuarever corner of the 
globe the traveler visits, he will find 
XK C: B+ Travelers’ Checks 
an ideal means for carrying funds. 
They combine safety with the 
maximum of convenience and ease 


They are not a substitute 
for cash but an improve- 
ment on cash. 


The owner of N. C. B. 
Travelers’ Checks holds 
an introduction to our 
own eighty-four foreign 
branches, and to the ex- 
ecutives of our 3,000 


Business Abroad 


tomer in Naples. 


Aw amtnican export firm cabled its representative in 
care of our Paris Office to call upon an important cus- 


Our travel expert looked up schedules and connec- 
tians, purchased his tickets, helped him secure pass- 


foreign correspondent 


port visés and gave him a letter to our Naples corre- 
spondent. While the salesman was en route, our office 
wired ahead to reserve hotel accommodations. 


Upon his arrival in N: our correspondent there 


Tas traveler whose financial needs 
are likely to be somewhat extensive 
will want our Letters or 
Although easy to negotiate through- 
out the world under the AQ: 
Travelers’ Service system, these cred- 
its are provided with every possible 


accorded him a number of courtesies in our name and 
honored his Equitable Letter of Credit, paying him the 
equivalent of his dollar drafts in Lire, at the prevailing 
rate of exchange. . 
Facilitating the transaction of foreign business and 
saving the valuable time of our customers’ representa- 
nves are daily services rendered by our offices abroad. 


An executive in the Foreign Department of 
any of our New York offices will explain 
tactioes for handling foreign business, 


EQUITABLE 


safeguard against the loss of funds. 


The Tori, Nero, Japon 


RESOURCES MORE THAN ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


Head Offce 55 Ware Sracet, New Your 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


37 WALL STREET 


UPTOWN OFFICE Pause OFFICE 
LONDON—3 King Widow &., 
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A judicious use of white space helps 
the advertisement get attention by 
its contrast with the surrounding solidly 
set reading matter and gives an open, 
easy-to-read air. 

A crowded advertisement has a 
forbidding aspect. It gives the lazy 
reader a feeling that it is going to be a 
task to read, so he passes it by. On 
the other hand, the reading matter 
should not be set in very small type 
and hustled down into one little corner 
simply to get a vast expanse of white 
space. 

If there are two or more lines of 
display type—as in a long caption — 
they must be set so their meaning is 
clear at a glance. For example, 

Foreign and Domestic Commercial 
Banking of Every Nature 
is improperly divided. It reads much 
more easily this way: 
Foreign and Domestic Commercial Banking 
of Every Nature 

An especially vicious predilection 
on the part of some amateur adver- 
tisers is a fondness for “‘freak’’ layouts; 
white letters on a black background, 
type printed over a line drawing, a 
paragraph set in italics with margins 
running diagonally across the space, 
and the like. While such curiosities 
may have some value as attention 
getters, they are universally bad in 
that they make the advertisement un- 
readable. 

If they do catch the eye, they do it 
only to repel the brain. They flash the 

reader a cheerful smile only to follow it 
with a cold, clammy handshake. 

I might go on indefinitely saying 

(Continued on page 33) 
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ROOTS f TRADE 
are buried in the economic soil of 
the nation. To grow in a healthy 
and normal manner they should 
be nourished by energetic and 
constructive banking service. 


designed 
to give life to the roots of trade. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Complete Banking Service 
More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 
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a The National City Bank of New York—A good unsymmetrical layout. Two pereqrents are widely separated by an illustration—permissible in this case Be Arar’ cats 
d because there is a break in thought. The Equitable Trust Comper of New York—The commonest and simplest of all layouts. Illustration and type fo Fa 
centered, with generous margin of white space—always dignified and easy to read. The Continental and Commercial Banks—The illustration reinforces “Ueey 
the thought or the copy—type and illustration are harmonious a 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Charts Tell the Story of F sii Risks 


A Denver Bank Plots Rainfall, Altitude, 


Irrigation and 


Production To Determine Loans and To Inform the Farmer 


-needing money for his 

farm operations, Bill Brown, of 
Brighton, Colo., goes into a local bank 
and applies for a loan, it is a relatively 
simple matter for the bank officer to 
. check up on the practical nature of Bill 
Brown’s farming, a point with which 
the bank is logically concerned. 

The bank officer, probably, has lived 
in Brighton for years. He has ob- 
served the crops that have done well, 
and those that haven’t. He knows 
where the best land is, and the poorer 
land, and the ins and outs of the local 
irrigation situation. Though not by 
any means an expert agriculturist, he 
possesses as a matter of course suffi- 
cient knowledge of local farming to 
judge of the feasible character of Bill 
Brown’s projected farm operations, to 
know whether the applicant is working 
along sound agricultural lines. or 
courting disaster. 

The position of this banker is the 
position* of thousands of country 
bankers all over the United States. 
As a result of the small territory which 
they serve, their examination of farm 
loans is a simple and usually quick 
procedure. 

Consider, by contrast, the position, 
in respect to its farm loans, of a large 
city bank, like the Colorado National, 
of Denver. Here is an_ institution 


which considers farm and cattle loans ; 


from all over the state. Some of these 
loans are direct from the individual, 
others by paper purchased at a dis- 
count direct from a_ correspondent 
bank. 

In this case, the involved territory 
comprehends thousands of square miles, 
rather than a few hundred at the most. 
Within this territory, there is the widest 
possible variation in conditions affecting 
agriculiure. ‘ The number of days in 
the year during which crops will grow 
—the growing season, so-called, ranges 
from 25 days high up in the moun- 
tains to 181 days. Average precipi- 
tation is so low over large areas that 
irrigation is essential to sound farming 
—some 6,000,000 acres in Colorado 
have one kind of irrigation or another. 

There are other large regions where 
farming without irrigation is practical. 
Greeley has eminently suitable soil, 
Water and growing season conditions 
for potatoes, as Rocky Ford has for 
cantaloupes, but in numerous other 
well developed and prosperous farm- 
ing districts, only a few miles from 
either of these places, potatoes or 
cantaloupes are not practical crops. 

<very type of farming is found in 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


Colorado. Few other states have 
as varied an agriculture. From _ in- 
tensive truck production for pickling 
and canning factories, to range pro- 
duction of lambs and cattle, is a long 
trail, yet all along it, in Colorado, are 
types of farming. Sugar beets, a 
contract crop; dairying, for milk and 
butter; fruit growing, highly advanced 
on the western slope; cabbage and 
head lettuce, for shipment out of the 
state by the carload; lamb and cattle 
feeding; corn and hogs; wheat, oats 
and barley; honey production sur- 
passed by few states. 

These many kinds of farming opera- 
tions are the product of a great variety 
of soil, precipitation, altitude, hail and 
wind, and marketing conditions. 

Against this background, arising suc- 
cessively under one combination of 
conditions, then another combination, 
the Colorado National Bank has farm 
loans to consider. 


HERE are other large cily banks 

having a similar problem. How the 
Colorado National is dealing with it 
contains valuable suggestions. 

In 1918, the bank sent Edward C. 
Hanley, who had been employed in the 
Farm Loan Department, to the state 
agricultural college at Fort Collins. 
Hanley had been with the bank some 
fifteen years. His duties at Fort 
Collins were to ground himself in the 
fundamentals of agronomy and animal 
husbandry, with their special applica- 
tion to Colorado. 

Hanley was a big, husky chap, 
already possessed of a great deal of 
Colorado farm knowledge. At Fort 
Collins he knew just what he wanted 
to learn. At one time he was doing 
work with a dozen professors and 
instructors. He formed numerous 
friendships and acquaintanceships with 
the college and experiment station 
staffs which the bank has turned to 
repeatedly since, requiring some special 
piece of agricultural information. 

Hanley came back to the bank and 
began to use his new knowledge. 
One of the things he did was to prepare 
a set of agricultural charts. 

He believed it practical to visualize 
on charts the agricultural features of 
the state. Though Colorado is not an 
old state, what can and what cannot 
be done agriculturally has been pretty 
thoroughly established by farm 
experience and the research and experi- 
mental work of the state college and 


the government. Not everything, un- 
doubtedly, is known —for example, the 
last three years has witnessed the 
unforseen development of an important 
mountain head lettuce industry — but 
Colorado farming practice is mostly 
standardized. Moreover, the climatic 
characteristics of all parts of the state 
have been accurately observed and 
recorded — average rainfalls are known, 
average growing seasons, altitudes, etc. 

All of this data—the whole directly 
of importance to the banker, because 
enabling him to verify the practical, 
or otherwise, nature of a contemplated 
farm venture of a customer—if pre- 
sented in the form of books or reports 
would occupy scores of pages. Digging 
out the comprehensive information 
wanted for a specific situation would 
be a laborious process. 

Instead, Mr. Hanley prepared 
charts. These, each having a map 
of the state as a basis, were about 
eighteen inches square. He framed 
them and hung them on the wall 
directly over his desk. They have 
been in continuous use since. 

Chart No. 1 divides Colorado into 
arid, semi-arid, sub-humid and humid 
districts. To a great extent, agricul- 
ture in any specific locality depends 
on rainfall possessed. In an_ arid 
district — having, that is, less than an 
average of ten inches a year—irriga- 
tion is imperative for crops. On the 
other hand, in a semi-arid district— 
ten to twenty inches annually — proper 
tillage methods will produce crops 
without irrigation. Chart No. 1 tells 
at a glance whether a certain farm is in 
arid, semi-arid, sub-humid or humid 
territory, and by instant deduction 
reveals much concerning the feasible 
agriculture of the place. 


HE data here used is that gathered 

by the government. Go to resident 
farmers, and the prevalent belief will 
be persistently encountered that “the 
climate is changing,” “that it rains 
less than it used to’”’—or more. The 
banker needs exact information. Sta- 
tistics prove that climate doesn’t 
change. There are fluctuations in 
rainfall from year to year, but only a 
short span of years is sufficient to give 
a permanently accurate average. 

Chart No. 1 also indicates prevailing 
winds. Hail belts also appear on it. 
Hail is most common along river 
courses and valleys. It may occur 
anywhere on the Great Plains, though 
it is not so common, perhaps, in 
Colorado as in states east. 
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Tie growing seasons of various 
localities vary somewhat from year to 
year, but the government has compiled 
accurate averages. On Chart No. 1, 
the lengths of growing seasons for the 
many districts of the state appear. 
Altitude is the important factor in 
lengih of growing season. In Colorado, 
districts with an altitude of 8,000 to 
9,000 feet have a growing season of 
fifty-six days. -At 5,000 feet, the 
approximate height of the leading 
farming districts of Larimer, Weld and 
Boulder counties, the growing season 
is 146 days. 

Chart No. 2 shows the mass eleva- 
tion of the state. More important — 
Mr. Hanley speaks of this as the most 
valuable chart of all—it shows the 
crops adapted to all parts of the state. 
Each of the major farm crops is given 
aspecial color to identify it on this chart. 

While farming practice in this stale 
pretty closely follows this map, still, 
Mr. Hlanley says, there are crops that 
should be more popular. [le ciles peas 
as an example. They are grown less 
in some sections ideally adapted to 
them than in others where conditions 
are not so favorable. The corn crop 
in Eastern Colorado, fed to hogs, is far 


PHOTOS COURTESY FORT COLLINS EXPERIMENT STATION, 


FORT COLLINS, COLO 
Some 6,000,000 acres in Colorado have some kind of irrigation: 


below the production it should reach, 
Mr. Hanley declared. 

In connection with corn in Colorado, 
there is proof of the fact that a bank 
should keep closely informed of farming 
discoveries and possibilities. Owing 
to the cool nights associated with the 
high altitude, it was believed for years 
that corn wasn’t a practical Colorado 
crop. Itis still true that many popular 
middle western varieties of corn fail 
when planted in Colorado, but varieties 
adapted to Colorado’s cool nights and 
average growing season have been 
found. and there has been a heavy 
increase in corn production. Heavy 
as it is, this increase is by no means so 
great as it should be, according to 
Mr. Hanley. 

The adaptability of Eastern Colorado 
lands to corn appears on the chart. 
Naturally, the farmer in this section 
who wants to grow corn and+feed pigs 
is likely to be regarded with more than 
customary favor. 

A farmer may be operating in a 
district of rather poor soil—to be sure, 
there is poor soil in the state — but if he 
picks his crops right he should succeed. 
This chart tells at a glance whether 
he proposes the right crops. 


: 
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Chart No. 3 deals with live stock 
production. From the State Board 
of Tax Commissioners, the bank 
obtains an enumeration of the cattle, 
milch cows, swine, sheep and _ horses 
produced and fed in each of the 
counties of the state. This data 
comes annually to the state board from 
the county assessors. As the statistics 
are of a public character, reports are 
available on request. 

Supplementing this chart, the bank 
keeps a book of record. In this book, 
market sales values during each month 
are tabulated. These are averaged 
and comparisons made from season to 
season. 

This map shows the districts most 
suilable for the various types of 
live stock production. Along with the 
book of record, it indicates at all times 
the trend and condition of live stock 
assets of the state, as well as accurate 
valuations. 

In the hands of a trained man, these 
charts greatly facilitate examination 
of farm loans by the Colorado National 
Bank. They have verification value 
chiefly to this degree: that a farmer 
seldom wishes to grow an impractical 
crop. Farmers have a habit of doing 


(Continued on page 30) 


(1) Regulating gates, Lake Canal, Cache la Poudre River; (2° irrigated beet field showing 


results of insect pest; (3) small trapezoidal Venturi flume on Box Elder Canal, near Hudson; (4) weir and drop on town lateral near Eaton; (5) downstream’ 


view of Halligan reservoir dam; (6) diversion dam, Lake Canal, Cache la Poudre River; (7) upstream face of Halligan 


dam at low water; (8) canal 


constructed around rocky hillside, irrigated fields in the distance; (9) small rectangular weir with register to determine rate of.discharge 
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School Savings, Minus 


THE BURROUGHS 


Three Faults 


The Los Angeles Plan Cuts Expense, Simplifies the Work 
of the Teachers and Brings the Children Into the Banks 


T A RECENT meeting of the Los 

Angeles Clearing House Associa- 
lion, a committee was appointed to 
formulate a plan of school savings that 
would meet the situation prevailing in 
los Angeles. 

The committee made a study of the 
various school savings systems in use 
in the Uniled States, and reached the 
conclusion that no one system exactly 
met the situation in Los Angeles. 
There were three points in particular 
in these plans which this committee 
felt should be improved, if used in the 
new plan. These exceptions are: 

1. The expense of installing and main- 
taining aschool savings system must 
be kept down to the minimum. 

2. All detail work required of teachers 
must be reduced and simplified. 

34. Pupils should be taught to transact 
their business direct with the 
banks. 

With these points in mind, the fol- 
lowing plan was drawn up and adopted: 

Every bank in Los Angeles was in- 
vited to join an association to be known 
as the Los Angeles Bank School Sav- 
ings Association. Those that signified 
a desire to join, composed the member- 
ship of this new association. The 
executive family consists of a president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer, 
and one director from each bank hold- 
ing a membership in the association. 
The selection of a depository and the 
appointment of a supervisor of school 
savings was left to the discretion of the 
executive committee. The supervisor 
is appointed instead of being elected. 
The reason for this is, that it makes it 
easy for the committee to discontinue 
his services should they prove unsatis- 
factory. 

The plan adopted is an extension of 
the home safe savings plan already in 
use in nearly every savings bank in 
Los Angeles. The cost of enlarging 
upon this plan is therefore only a frac- 
tion of what it would cost to introduce 
and operate an entirely new system of 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 
Vice-president, Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


savings in Los Angeles. Furthermore. 
as the local banks have had many 
years of experience with home safes, 
the proposed plan is not an experiment. 
It has been conservatively estimated 
that not fewer than 20,000 children of 
school age in Los Angeles, are already 
using the home safe plan. 

The Los Angeles Bank School Sav- 
ings Association has placed an initial 
order for 20,000 safes of a special de- 
sign, to be known as Los Angeles 
School Savings Safes. These safes are 
tubular in shape with metal supports 
and celluloid ends, two and one-half 
inches in circumference. These ends 
provide ample space for thrift slogans 
and, being of a bright red celluloid, 
make a safe that is an attractive sav- 
ings device. They are numbered from 
1 up. The cost is a trifle more than 
thirty cents each. 

Under the direction of a supervisor, 
a supply of safes will be delivered to 
teachers in schools in Los Angeles, 
under the high school grade. Attrac- 
tive thrift literature, prepared by mem- 
bers of the association, will be dis- 
tributed periodically to the pupils by 
their teacher. This literature will 
direct the attention of the pupils to the 
safes and urge them to avail themselves 
of the privilege of obtaining these safes 
free upon request. The only require- 
ment of pupils requesting safes is that 
they sign receipts for the safes, which 
receipt must be countersigned by 
either their 
father,mother 
or guardian. 

These re- 
ceipts will also 


be held by the teacher, and upon 
request from the supervisor, will be 
turned over to the association, in lieu 
of the safe delivered. 

At the time a pupil receives a safe 
he is given an envelope which contains 
the names of all members of the asso- 
ciation printed on individual slips. 
From these slips the pupil chooses the 
bank where he desires to open an 
account. As soon as he saves $1 or 
more in the safe, he then takes or sends 
it to the bank that he has selected; 
the bank unlocks it, and the contents 
is used as an initial deposit in opening 
a savings account. He is furnished 
with a regular savings pass book, in 
which the deposit is entered, also the 
number of the safe, and the safe is 
returned to him, in order that he may 
resume saving as before. 

Periodically during the school year 
the association will prepare and publish 
booklets and folders outlining the 
benefits of thrift. This literature will 
be distributed in the classrooms by 
the teachers. As all literature will be 
prepared by the committee on pub- 
licity and literature, and will be dis- 
tributed by the teachers, the only 
expense connected therewith is that of 
paper and printing. As a special 
inducement for pupils to save and get 
a bank account, a suitable ruler, pencil 
and penholder will be presented to 
every pupil upon opening an account 
at the bank. 

The functions of the supervisor are 
to keep records of all safes received 
from the association and disbursed by 
him to the teachers. He will have a 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


centrally located office where teachers 
may confer with him, arid where they 
may also order safes and literature. 
In cases where his presence is desired 
in a classroom, for the purpose of pre- 
senting the subject of thrift, he will 
gladly respond. The supervisor will 
keep in close contact with the thrift 
movement and co-operate with teach- 
ers in the schools. 

Each member of the association will 
keep a record of all accounts resulting 
from the campaign for greater thrift 
in the school. This will enable the 
association to keep in touch with the 
progress made and form an estimate of 
its effectiveness. Furthermore, these 
figures will be available as a matter of 
information for the State Superintend- 
ent of Banks, the California Bankers 
Association and the American Bankers 
Association. 

The association will keep in close 
contact with the school board, oper- 


ating the plan according to their 
wishes. They will be consulted from 
time to time and suggestions will be 
invited. 

The plan as adopted is a very simple 
one. However, it is believed that it 
will accomplish all that any of the 
plans now in use are accomplishing. 
The expense has been estimated at 
about one-half of what it costs to 
operate other plans. Details have been 
eliminated and simplified, both for the 
bank and for the teachers. Other 
advantages are that it brings the 
pupils into the bank where they are 
taught to transact business. 

The cost of operating the plan for 
one year has been estimated at $15,000, 
which is one-half of the estimated cost 
of operating any one of the other popu- 
lar plans. This cost is assessed to the 
members on the basis of their savings 
or time deposits as shown by the last 
state and federal call. 
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Another point in favor of this plan 
is that it may be discontinued any day 
without loss to the bank or confusion 
among the schools. All that will be 
necessary to discontinue the plan is for 
the association to advise all teachers 
to notify their pupils that thereafter 
safes will be obtainable from the banks 
direct. The issuance of thrift litera- 
ture is easily regulated or may be 
discontinued at any time, as seems 
best to all concerned. 

By this plan all antagonistic com- 
petition between local banks, so far as 
schools savings are concerned, is en- 
tirely eliminated, the members of the 
association having agreed that they 
will not circularize school children, or 
use advertisements which appeal direct 
to them. As already stated, all liter- 
ature, and all efforts to promote thrift 
among the pupils in the schools of 
Los Angeles will be under the direction 
and supervision of the association. 


Solely for Service=and 4,000 Miles From Home 


_ exporting firm in Chicago had 
representatives in Norway, Swe- 
den and Denmark. But they were not 
getting results. The firm appealed to 
Otto P. Hoff. 

Mr. Hoff got the company a string of 
live agents, and the business of the 
firm began to increase. 

Charges? None! 

Mr. Hoff is American representative 
of Den Norske Handelsbank. He 
maintains an office out in Minneapolis 
—some 4,000 miles from the home 
bank in Norway-—solely to perform 
services like this. 

He assists those who have transac- 
tions between the 
United States and 
Norway. 


It may 
be one of his 
country-men de- 
sirous of sending {gy 
money back to = 
relatives in the old 
country. Or it 
may be an Ameri- 
can firm seeking 
to sell its goods in 
Norway. Mr. Hoff 
does many things. 
But he doesn’t do 
a penny’s worth of 
business for his 
bank! 

The Minneapolis 
office of Den Nor- 
ske Handelsbank is 
said to be the only 
branch of any 
bank maintained 
in another country 
purely for service. 

It is the out- 
growth of the 


By EARL CHRISTMAS 


American department of the bank, 
established two and a half years ago by 
Mr. Hoff. The American department 
first carried on its work from Chris- 
tiania. It was highly successful, but 
Mr. Hoff soon saw the need of ex- 
tending the department to America. 

Now a banking office which does no 
banking may be calculated to arouse 
some curiosity. What does it do any- 
how? A few instances of its activities 
will prove helpful in answering that 
question, and illuminating. 

A man of Norwegian descent died 


out in Minnesota recently. There were 
heirs over in Norway. Mr. Hoff got in 
touch with these heirs and saw that 
their interests were protected. Of 
course there was no fee for this service. 

Not long ago, an American shipped 
a consignment of hickory timber to 
Norway to be used in the manufacture 
of skiis. The merchant in Norway re- 
fused to accept the hickory. The mat- 
ter came to Mr. Hoff. Ina short time, 
he had it adjusted. While the shipper 
was obliged to take a slight reduction 
from his original price, he received 
much more than he could have received 
if it had been necessary to sell the 
goods at auction. 


Mr. Hoff, at the left, is called upon to solve aa vee 
wi 


— 


of problems for those who have transactions 
ay 


The American had 
no agent in Nor- 
way, and would 
have been power- 
less to get another 
customer for his 
hickory. 

The other day a 
firm came to Mr. 
Hoff for informa- 
tion. It had an 
agent in Leipzig, 
but wanted toknow 
whether it could 
sell its goods in 
Norway. Mr. Hoff 
told the firm it 
could and gave it 
the names of per- 
sons to whom the 
Leipzig agent 
should be sent. 

He helped an- 
other company 
market its washing 
machines in Nor- 
way. He helped 

(Continued on page 41) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


On the Heels of Quota, a Week to Go 


The New Business Contest in Practice—A Summary of Bank 
Experience That Points the Way to the Very Best Results 


GREAT many banking institu- 

tions throughout the country have 
been turning their attention to what has 
come to be known as a New Business 
Contest. The results obtained, not 
only in procuring 
new accounts but 
in developing a 
spirit of co-opera- 
tion and enthusi- 
asm in the bank 
force, have far 
exceeded the ex- 
pectations of the 
most optimistic. 
It is true, there 
are some who have 
not had cause lo 
become’ unduly 
elated by the issue 
of events, but this 
has been largely 
due to a lack of 
system and ad- 
vance planning. 
The fact remains 
that, to mention 
one large city, 
nearly every bank 
in Chicago has 
held a contest and 
the results in some 
cases have been 
almost incredible. 
As a matter of fact, in the course of a 
careful investigation of the methods 
pursued and the results obtained in 
various new business contests held in 
different parts of the country, the 
writer found only one institution that 
attested to a failure. 

Before instituting a contest, it is of 
the highest importance to profit by the 
experience of others and it is here that 
the wonderful spirit of co-operation 
existing in our banking institutions can 
be utilized to advantage. Most of the 
banks that have conducted new busi- 
ness contests will willingly furnish 
information, and the courtesies ex- 
tended to the writer in this respect 
have been almost embarrassing. 

Of course due allowance must natur- 
ally be made for local conditions but 
by looking over ‘the other fellow’s 
work,” one can draw conclusions as to 
what to do and what not to do, and 
thus lay a secure foundation upon 
which to build constructively and suc- 
cessfully. 

It cannot be too emphatically stated 
that one of the secrets of success is the 
formulation of a far-reaching and com- 
prehensive plan. It is not enough to 
draw up a list of rules and regulations, 


By VERNON C. LEFTWICH 
Manager, Advertising and New Business 
Department, Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Bank, Sacramento, Calif. 


Bank of Chicago 


cash prizes and awards, and. then 
expect the contest to run itself. The 
problems of arousing and maintaining 
the enthusiasm of the force are the 
most important factors in a campaign 
of this kind and much ingenuity has 
been called into play in this respect, of 
which more will be said. 

Co-operation, too, from the officers 
must be fostered, and in fact everyone 
in the bank, from the president down, 
should direct his thoughts and activi- 
ties to making the campaign an un- 
qualified success. 

It must also be remembered that to 
many, in fact to most of the employees, 
the solicitation of bank accounts is a 
novel departure from the ordinary 
routine of their work and everything 
must be done that is humanly possible, 
not only to assist them in every way, 
but to inspire them with the strength 
to overcome the discouragement which 
may attend their first unpracticed 
efforts. After they have begun to 
achieve a modicum of success their 
work begins to improve, but in the 
initial stages they are prone to contract 
severe attacks of those ailments 
peculiar to all salesmen—the blues and 
the inevitable alibietis. 


A clock and thermometer graphically recorded the results of increasing enthusiasm at the State 


The first practical step after having 
obtained a quantity of reference mate- 
rial from friendly banks, is to draw up 
a set of rules and regulations which 
will cover the conditions prevailing. 
This should be 
prepared by the 
official most inter- 
ested in the new 
business develop- 
ment of the bank, 
and should then 
be submitted to a 
committee spe- 
cially formed for 
the purpose, which 
may be known as 
the New Business 
Contest Commit- 
tee. 

These rules 
must, so far as is 
possible, cover and 
provide for any 
situation that may 
arise, and among 
other things, one 
must not ignore 
such problems as 
the following: 

(a) Shall the 
officers par- 
ticipate in 
the contest? 

(b) What is to be done in the event 
of a tie? 

(c) Are re-opened accounts to be 
considered as new accounts? 

(d) Are accounts obtained on the 
premises to be eligible? 

(e) What is to constitute proof of 
successful solicitation of an ac- 
count? 

(f) Is an employee’s own account 

eligible for award? 

(g) If an account is opened and 
closed during the life of the con- 
test, will it be eligible? 

(h) What provision is to be made 
for treating accounts which shall 
plainly appear to have been put 
on the books temporarily and 
for the sole purpose of assisting 
the contestant? 

(i) Are employees to be allowed to 
pool their efforts in such a man- 
ner as to give one employee the 
scoring benefit of new business 
procured by other employees? 

(j) Shall employees be encouraged 
to induce their friends to solicit 
on their. behalf? 

These questions summarize the ma- 

jority of the problems that have to be 
faced in conducting a new business 
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contest. and each bank must treat 
them in accordance with the conditions 
existing in its own institution and in its 
own section. 

There is a decided difference of 
opinion regarding the nature of the 
prizes and the best methods to be 
adopted in awarding them. That the 
two chief determining factors are the 
number of accounts and the aggregate 
deposits is hardly to be contested, but 
when these principles are developed 
in actual practice, the question arises 
as to what is to be done for the em- 
ployee who gets a number of accounts 
but who just misses the prize. To 
provide for this, a straight system of 
cash awards on a percentage or bonus 
basis can be established so that even 
if an employee obtains only one ac- 
count, he can at least receive something 
to compensate him for his time and 
trouble. 

Records of results can be kept either 
by placing to each employee’s credit 
the number of accounts and the 
amount of the deposits, or by adopting 
some system of points. For example, 
one bank makes use of the following 
table: 

$5,000 and up....... 

2,500 to $5,000...... 


.250 points 
.150 points 


1.000 te 2.500....... 120 points 
300 to 1,000....... 90 points 
250 to 500....... 75 points 
100to 250....... 65 points 

25to 100....... 50 points 
5 to 20....... 29 poms 
1 to Dig ees 5 points 


Again, some system may be evolved 
which forms a judicious combination 
of cash awards and point records. 
Everything depends upon the particu- 
lar problems to be solved. 

Whatever may be the system of 
prizes and awards adopted, whatever 
may be the nature of the rules and 
regulations, it will be essential to have 


a printed or mimeographed copy of 
these placed in the hands of every 
employee of the bank. In order that 
this may be duly impressive, the 
distribution of the rules and regulations 
should be made at a special meeting 
called for the purpose of announcing 
the new business contest. Upon the 
manner in which this is done depends 
a great deal. Unless the meeting is 
conducted so as to inspire confidence 
and enthusiasm, the contest will have 
been unsteadily launched and it may 
totter to an untimely fall. If a bank 
is having regular monthly meetings 
of its officers and employees, it should 
arrange to announce the contest at the 
initial meeting through some speaker 
whose line of thought and style of 
rhetoric are particularly suitable to the 
occasion. Talks that deal with am- 
bition, success, integrity and energy, 
will help to create the right mental 
atmosphere in which to launch the 
contest. The success of a_ contest 
of this kind depends so much upon 
the start. Make a poor beginning 
and it will be almost impossible to get 
the movement on its feet. It will 
certainly drag along to a disappointing 
and futile end. 

The rules and regulations must be 
read one by one, with comments on 
and full explanations of each one. 
There should also be printed on the 
leaflet containing the rules and regu- 
lations some of the principal features 
of the bank with which the contestants 
should be familiar. 

No sales manager would think of 
letting his salesmen go out to represent 
the organization until he was sure that 
they were familiar with at least the 
principal selling points of the firm 
and its product. Yet this is the point 
at which the banks are inclined to fall 
down. They expect an army of tellers, 
bookkeepers, and stenographers to go 


Thirteen 


out without any instructions’ and 
solicit accounts. It seems to be as- 
sumed that, because they have been 
in the bank—most of them for some 
time —they know all about the insti- 
tution. As a matter of fact, this is 
anything but true. There is many a 
bank in this country where very few 
of the employees could give even the 
date when it was established, and 
many a bank where the employees are 
ignorant of such vital factors as the 
total resources, the total deposits, 
capital and surplus. Such facts as 
these and others of equal importance 
should be given in the leaflet containing 
the rules and regulations. Then again, 
there will in all probability be special 
savings plans, partial payment bond 
systems and other lines of activity with 
which many of the employees have not 
made a practical acquaintance. All 
this must be explained properly at the 
first meeting. You would not send a 
regiment of soldiers into action without 
an adequate supply of ammunition, 
and you cannot send your employees 
out to solicit accounts without some- 
thing tangible to work on. All of this 
may seem very obvious but it is 
frequently the obvious that is over- 
looked. 
Every employee should be provided 
with a quantity of introduction cards. 
These can be worded as follows: 


This will introduce to you M.......... 
with whom I have talked regarding...... 


Name of 


The above-named employee will receive 
recognition if this card is presented when 
the account is opened. 


On the back of the card spaces 
should be provided for the amount of 
first deposit, date opened, special par- 
ticulars, and any other information 
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that may be deemed necessary for pro- 
viding accurate records. 

When an employee solicits an ac- 
count he gives his prospect one of these 
cards on which he has affixed his own 
signature. Then, when the prospect 
comes into the bank later and hands 
in the card when he opens the account, 
it is an easy matter to make sure that 
the employee gets credit for his work. 

Assuming that the meeting has been 
held and that a spirit of enthusiasm 
has been engendered, how are we to 
maintain that enthusiasm? For a 
little while all may go well. The em- 
ployees will begin their solicitation in 
the family circle and will then induce 
their friends to open accounts, after 
which some of the bolder spirits will 
go after strange fish. But here will 
come the rub. Inexperience will cause 
discouraging results. The neophyte 
will begin to lose heart, he will be com- 
municating discouraging sentiments to 
his fellow employees, and the contest 
will begin to reel and stagger. All 
organizers of new business contests 
have experienced this lapse, but most 
of them anticipate the situation and 
are prepared for it. The desirable 
thing to do is to have an early meeting 
perhaps two weeks after the com- 
mencement of the contest, the object 
of which should be to give practical 


instructions in selling the bank and to 
show the employees how to offer the 
bank’s service successfully to the 
stranger. Those who have been suc- 
cessful in selling to strangers—and 
there will always be a few—should be 
asked to tell the others how they have 
overcome difficulties. Pep talks should 
be made. Some of the principal officers 
should say words of encouragement and 
one of them should spontaneously, as 
it were, offer some special prize for the 
employee who obtains the largest 
number of accounts in three days. 
Little things like this assist the contest 
across the formative stage. 

A periodical bulletin will maintain 
the interest of the contestants during 
the progress of the contest. This may 
contain not only a record of the 
results up to the date of issue, but 
also inspirational material and con- 
structive ideas to be utilized by the 
contestants in their solicitation work. 
One bank which enjoyed exceptional 
success in its new business contest, 
attributed success very largely to the 
fact that it issued regularly a bulletin 
which helped to inspire a remarkable 
spirit of enthusiasm among the con- 
testants. Moreover, it sharpened the 
friendly rivalry between the teams. 
and kept everyone interested in the 
progress of the contest. The bulletin 
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also contained a number of anecdotes 
regarding the contestants and _ re- 
counted experiences they had in the 
field when soliciting accounts. If some- 
one landed an exceptionally large 
account, he received generous mention 
in the bulletin. If someone showed 
unusual enterprise in obtaining an 
account, the bulletin told the world the 
details of his achievement. All of 
which tended to keep the contest con- 
tinually in front of the employees and 
to minimize the tendency of campaigns 
such as this, to become exhausted in 
the early stages of development. 

As to inspirational material, the 
business magazines provide a happy 
hunting ground, as do also the house 
organs published by some of the larger 
commercial organizations and banking 
institutions. The latter are full of 
what may be termed “pep literature.” 

It is of the utmost importance to 
keep the contestants acquainted with 
the daily results. This can, of course, 
be done by announcing the figures on a 
bulletin board, but there are other 
methods which are far more effective. 
For example, a bank may make use of 
what is known as a “Moving Graph 
Chart.” <A chart of this kind can be 
worked on the “bar” principle. A 
large card will be divided off into small 
squares similar to those on the paper 


(Continued on page 38) 


Style—and a Dash of Sand—in This Trust Copy 


oo wore its way through the 
inner lining of a man’s shoe. It 
bothered him a bit at first, but as it 
stayed in the same place, his foot soon 
became calloused and the irritation 
ceased. Later a grain of sand worked 
its way in. It moved around. Every 
step proclaimed its presence. Soon 
the shoe came off. 

So we change our copy every day. 
As we use all the newspapers all the 
time, small space is necessary to keep 
within even a generous appropriation. 

Sand is most effective against a silk 
sock. So we buy preferred position 
on the financial page, where most of the 
silk socks are. 

It is hard to get the right grade of 
sand—hard and angular enough to 
make its presence felt—but attractive 
illustrations, good typography, and 
short, readable text or captions is a 


By THEIS ROBERTS 


Publicity Manager, The Union Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh 


fair substitute. We have tried them. 

“For Pittsburgh’s Progress” was the 
key to one series, showing character- 
istic scenes of the city in keeping with 
the heading, and tying it up to the 
bank with brief copy. Several of 
these pulled remarkably well, and the 
whole series attracted much favorable 
comment. 

We have a very active bond depart- 
ment, and it gets its share of space. One 
series explained the features of various 
types of investments, such as indus- 
trials, foreign bonds, railroad equip- 
ment, trusts, etc. These contained 


requests to write for booklets or cir- 
culars, or gave as examples certain 
offerings. 


Another bond series was 


distinguished by a dark but dignified 
bond border, and short conservative 
copy. Because of its tone, this ad- 
vertisement generally dominated the 
gayer financial page. 

Another group .under the heading 
“Trust Company Service” listed the 
more important services, and gave 
specific examples of each successive 
one under an attention-getting spot, 
such as a check or star. 

For the rest, we rely on timeliness, 
or short, thought-provoking copy to 
keep our messages interesting. For 
instance, the recent Chicago fire, and 
the robbery of an office safe, formed the 
basis of safe deposit appeals. Income 
tax service brought people in, and so on. 

To change the metaphor slightly, 
sand on the advertising tracks keeps 
publicity moving, and the depositors 
from skidding elsewhere. 
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The Sphere 


PHOTO BY M. E, HEWITT 


People's 


The home of the Railroad Building and Loan Association and a view of the lobby of the Franklin Society for Home-building and Savings, both in New York 


speaking 

of savings 
and loan as- 
sociations a 
short time ago, Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, called them “‘true 
people’s banks,”’ emphasizing the fact 
that they were popularly controlled 
and locally managed. In many cases 
building and loan associations have 
become the banks of the masses of small 
savers and they are a decidedly helpful 
factor in the solution of the housing 
problem, their usefulness being limited 
only by the funds that they have 
available. 

These associations of savers have 
grown rapidly in recent years as is 
manifest by the fact that there are 
now in the United States almost 9,000 
building and loan associations with 
assets aggregating over two and a half 
billion dollars. The total membership 
is over 5,000,000 and the average 
amount due each member is over $500. 
The leading states in the number of 
associations, total membership and 
total assets rank as follows: 

Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
Ohio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

New York 
Massachusetts 
Missouri 

North Carolina. 

Some of the associations have taken 
a dose of their own medicine and have 
acquired ownership of their own homes, 
notable among them being the Railroad 
Co-operative Building & Loan Associ- 


The Growth of the Building and Loan Associations, Their , !! 
Relation to Banks and Their Service in the House Shortage 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


ation of New York City, and the 
Niagara Permanent Savings and Loan 
Association of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

The fact that members of these 
associations annually pay in to them 
many millions of dollars of savings 
may lead bankers to believe that the 
building and loan association is a 
competitor of the savings bank and of 
the savings department of other banks 
and trust companies, but the general 
consensus of opinion is that the build- 
ing and loan associations do not 
seriously compete with the banks and 
are rather more helpful to them than 
otherwise. 

Far from being hostile to building 
and loan associations in some places — 
especially in New Jersey —many trust 
companies are affiliated in a way with 
building and loan associations in their 
community. The Seacoast Trust Com- 
pany, of Asbury Park, N. J., in planning 
its new building, recently completed, 
provided quarters for a building and 
loan association which has the same 
directors as the trust company. The 
association is considered a help to the 
bank in many ways. The officers 
of the trust company are glad to have 
thrifty individuals of that kind coming 
into the bank at regular intervals and 
they endeavor to interest them in 
various features of the institution’s 
service — banking, trusts, safe deposit, 
investment, etc. 


is un- 
.doubtedly 
true that as- 
sociations ob- 
tain deposits or payments of cash 
which would not otherwise be saved 
at all. They make a personal and 
individual appeal in addition to the 
influence of the fact that man is a 
gregarious animal and likes to do what 
other people are doing. Many “‘jiners”’ 
are also savers. 

Before a person can get a loan from 
a building and loan association, it is 
necessary for him to have enough 
money so that he can at least own a Jot 
free and clear. It is quite commonly 
the practice for people to save up. 
enough money for that purpose in a 
savings account in a regular bank. 

As its name indicates, the building 
and loan association is of special 
value and aid to home builders. With 
the increased finds which these as- 
sociations have had at their disposal 
in recent years, they have been enabled 
to make a considerable aggregate of 
loans to those needing assistance in 
the building*or buying of homes. In 
this way they are rendering a great 
public service to the community, not 
only in promoting thrift but in provid- 
ing homes for which, as everybody 
knows, there has been very great need 
since the war. 

It is true that savings esiias are also 
large lenders of money on bond and 
mortgage and that many a home 
owner has been able to acquire owner- 
ship of his home with the assistance of 
a savings bank, but the system of 
amortization in which the building and 
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loan associations were the pioneers, is 
of special assistance to home builders 
because of the fact that in this way it is 
possible for them to pay off their 
indebtedness by easy monthly pay- 
ments over a long period—usually 
between eleven and twelve years. 

In view of the fact that the building 
and loan associations have done, are 
doing and will do so much to remove 
difficulties in the housing situation in 
this country, it would seem that 


bankers cannot be too well informed 
concerning the aims, purposes and 
methods of these organizations. Con- 
sequently, I have prepared a question- 
naire or catechism to give in a succinct 
form the main facts concerning them. 

What is a Building and Loan As- 
sociation? 

It is an incorporated body, organized 
under the laws of the state, to aid its 
members in building homes, . buying 
real estate, making improvements 
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thereon, or paying off mortgages, and 
to afford a safe investment for savings 
by the accumulation of a fund to be 
returned to members, with interest, 
It is a purely mutual, co-operative 
enterprise, in which a number of 
individuals associate themselves for 
the purpose of helping each other in 
the ways above indicated. Thus it is 
essentially different from most other 
corporations. 

Its business is transacted by and 


(Continued on page 45) 


First, the Packing Industries Use the Windows 


HE first bit of advertising material 
ever put into a Chicago bank 
window was put there by a woman. 

That was no farther back than in 
1916 when Miss J. G. Hoagland, adver- 
tising manager of the National City 
Bank, placed in the windows of that 
institution little black and _ white 
placards. Later, with some timidity, 
she made bold to add small illustra- 
tions. The, directors of the bank 
inclined to frown upon. this, 
doubting the dignity of such a_ pro- 
ceeding. 

So recent is the development of 
bank window display advertising! 

The first real window trim was in- 
stalled by Miss Hoagland in 1919. 
And ever since, the National City Bank 
of Chicago has been stopping people on 
the streets with displays of unusual 
novelty and freshness. 

The latest thing in bank window 
displays, as employed by Miss Hoag- 
land, is a series of customer displays 
classified by industries. Customers 
of the National City Bank of Chicago 
are now installing trims in the valuable 
display space of the bank free of 
charge. The idea, as a card incorpo- 
rated in each display explains, is this: 

“It is the aim of this bank to render 
service of definite value to its cus- 
tomers, and to further our mutual 
interests we have established _ this 


method of co-operative industrial ad- 
vertising.” 
The plan 


according to which the 


By WALTER A. O’MEARA 


displays are scheduled is, briefly, this: 
Two weeks are allotted to each of the 
various industries represented by the 
customers of the bank. The first 
two weeks of the displays were given 
over to the packing industry. During 
these two weeks the Big Five of the 
industry filled eleven windows of the 
bank with their trims. The second 
two weeks were given over to the rail- 
way appliance manufacturers, the 
third two wecks to producers of building 
materials. As scheduled for six weeks 
in advance, future trims will advertise 
food products, office appliances, and 
coal. 

Fourteen individual corporations, 
all customers of the National City 
Bank of Chicago, have (at the time 
this is written) advertised their 
products in the windows of the bank. 
As a rule, one or two windows are 
allotted to each concern. 

Direct results have in a number of 
cases been traced to these displays. 
The window of the Cudahy Packing 
Company attracted the attention of 
an Australian distributor who applied 
to the company for sales rights in 
Australia of Solvene, a soap powder 
made by Cudahy. The display of 


the American Slicing Machine Com- 
pany brought an important application 
for selling rights in the South. 

So enthusiastic are the bank’s cus- 
tomers, and such wide attention has 


the display attracted, that a number 
of concerns have offered to open ac- 
counts if given window space in the 
series. 

“The National City Bank benefits 
from these displays in two ways, main- 
ly,” says Miss Hoagland. “There is 
real advertising value in the prestige 
gained for the bank from these dis- 
plays by large and well-known con- 
cerns. In addition, the plan is a 
valuable asset in building good will. 
And, of course, the very novelty and 
interest of the displays stops hundreds 
of the people on the street and attracts 
their attention to us—which reacts 
in the long run to our benefit. 

“One big feature of this type of 
window advertising, of course, is 
that it costs us practically nothing in 
money expenditure. The customers 
get up their displays and install them. 
All there is left for us to do is supply 
the lettered card that ties up our bank 
with the trim. That, by the way, is 
an important point that should not 
be overlooked in window displays of 
this kind. The value of these displays 
to the bank rests upon the tie-up, and 
the bank’s name, well displayed, 
should always be included.” 

A booklet will soon be published by 
the bank, describing the industrial 
display series and reproducing a num- 
ber of the windows. These booklets 
will be sent to customers and to pros- 
pects for new business. A newspaper 
tie-up may also be effected. 
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The Bank That Sails the Great Lakes 


The Lake Mariner Is No Longer a Waster—Collectively, He 
Has Saved $5,000,000 in Ten Years With This Bank’s Help 


NCE upon a time the novelists 
used to write of the jolly tars, 

the ancient mariners, and the gay sea 
rovers who were said to have a wife in 
every port and 


By I. I. SPERLING 


Acting Publicity Manager 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland 


who therefore were 
presumed to have 
squandered their 
resources in every 
port. 

Once upon a 
time, too, they used 
to write of the 
personal treasures 
which found their 
way to Davy Jones’ 
locker when a ship 
went down with all 
hands. 


pur a cages im SQUARE 
has with Che Cleveland Crust 


by mailing to the address indicated a 
New York draft to the order of the 
depositor. In cashing the draft at 
any port, the depositor may be identified 
by the master or 
otherwise, or the 
master himself 
may cash it if he 
has the funds. 
The general plan 
isclearlyillustrated 
bythe reproduction 
of the blanks for 


Now they may 
write until their 
Coronas drop from 
their nerveless fin- 
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‘Toe Cleveland Trust Compent® wy m WITH YOUR 


gers but their swash- 
buckling tales will 
no longer ring true 
as far as residents 
of the Great Lakes 
region are con- 
cerned, for the folks 
know and the Great 
Lakes seamen know 
thatthe fresh-water 
sailor is a thrifty 
fellow. 


PLEASE MAIL A NEW YORK ORAFT FoR 
BELOW AND Change THAT AMOUNT To My 
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SAVINGS ACCOUNT, NUMBER 


The Lake Carri- 
ers Association and the Cleveland 
Trust Company did it—they made a 
saver out of the sailor. 

About ten years ago the welfare plan 
committee of the association sought 
to devise some means whereby at least 
a portion of the sailor’s earnings could 
be conserved. The latter, in addition 
to his many opportunities for spending 
money easily, had always been under 
the handicap of inconvenience in sav- 
ing money. He cannot step into a 
savings bank like the landsman, because 
he is infrequently ashore and rarely in 
the same port more than once or twice 
during the season. As the practice is 
to pay him at the end of each trip, he 
is tempted to squander a fair share of 
his earnings while the vessel is in port. 

It was the opinion of the late J. H. 
Sheadle, sponsor of the marine savings 
plan and then a director of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, that the men 
would tend toward thrift if conven- 
lent facilities were placed at their dis- 
posal and he accordingly submitted 
the matter to the Cleveland Trust 
Company to see if any practical plan 
could be worked out. 


The draft of deposit, withdrawal order, t 
receipt and ‘‘Life Belts,’’ which tells the ers 
how the plan works 


The plan evolved by the bank was 
simplicity itself. The bank sent to 
each vessel a portfolio containing the 
paraphernalia for banking by mail, 
consisting of a pad of blanks for re- 
mitting money for deposit, a supply 
of addressed envelopes and an indelible 
pencil. In actual practice the master, 
in paying off, asks each man as he pays 
him whether he wishes to deposit any 
part of his pay in the bank. If so, he 
makes a draft on the owner for the 


, amount that the sailor wishes to de- 


posit. Three copies are made of this 
draft, one original and two carbons. 

The original is mailed to the Cleve- 
land Trust Company in one of the 
envelopes addressed to that bank; one 
of the carbons is mailed to the owner 
to notify him that the draft has been 
made on him; and the other carbon 
is retained by the master as a record 
of the transaction. | 

The withdrawal blank is even sim- 
pler. It is an order on the depositor’s 
bank account. The bank honors it 


depositing money 
and withdrawing it. 
The bank pays 4 per 
cent on all deposits. 
Since this plan has 
been in effect every 
effort has been put 
forth to induce the 
men to save their 
money. The bank 
itself has offered 
prizes to the sailors 
for the best letters 
giving reasons why 
money should be 
saved. These 
prizes have been 
the occasions of 
much competi- 
tion and the 
reasons advanced 
covered a wide 
range. In recent 
years the bank has maintained in- 
terest in savings aboard ship through 
the measure of prizes to the master 
whose crews save the most money in 
a given period. The prizes, effective 
again this year, are $150 and $100 
respectively to the skipper whose crews 
make the best savings records. 
Announcing the contest each year, 
the bank sends out an attractive 
booklet liberally sprinkled with car- 
toons and written in a simple, clean-cut, 
understandable style. Notices accom- 
panying these ask the captains to 
distribute them to their men, and 
advertising space in shipping publica- 
tions also make the announcements. 
These booklets, among other things, 
make clear the plight of families when 
sailors carried money belts to the bot- 
tom in storms. They stress, too, the 
danger of carrying money about on 
one’s person, and the disadvantage of 
such an arrangement because the 
money does not earn interest. They 
emphasize, also, the need of a bank 
account when the sailor is unfortunate 
in having to spend a spell in the sick 
bay, and point to the value of a fund 
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Vacation Romance 


By FRED COPELAND 
Randolph National Bank, Randolph, Vt. 


HEN this meets the eye, every 
bank man will be glad he hasn’t 
taken his vacation. Anyhow, I am 
going to try to make you go to one of 
three spots on your vacation. And 
should any one of these widely sepa- 
rated shrines be out of your reach, I 
hope by their suggestion to make you 
seek some nearer one equally as reminis- 
cent of America when she was young. 

So then, let’s step aboard a scow-like 
thing with dark red paddle wheels— 
a ferry if you like. For we are to cross 
a tiny width of water; perhaps the 
most historic strip of water that links 
two American shores. At its head- 
waters we are to span Lake Champlain. 
that hundred-mile inland sea of soft 
mysterious distances bathed in vivid 
greens and blues. 

As soon as the blunt snout of the 
ferry nestles in the yellow pebbles at 
Montcalm Landing, the thing for us 
to do is to get right off and skirt a 
rush-grown cove gently rocking with 
silvery reflections. At an _ artistic 
stone lodge by a gate, a byway leads 
down a corridor among oaks, and then 
come level lawns that spread in soft 
emerald swells over bewitching dis- 
tances. We are on the little penin- 
sula of Ticonderoga. 

Looking at you in quaint surprise 
from over the crest of a swell of green 
lawn over yonder, is a long, low, terra- 
cotta roof of ancient Venetian red. It 
is the restored West Barracks, the offi- 
cers’ quarters of old Fort Ticonderoga. 
If you are quite human and American 
you will stand strangely silent at first. 
And then, sort of holding your breath, 
you will walk into a fairyland of color, 
for Nature has lavished her all on the 
little peninsula of Ticonderoga. ‘There 
are gray walls of fortifications, red 
roofs, silver and blue of lake and cloud- 
land, and the mottled greens of the 
lawns and surrounding forests. 

But we have arrived at the main 
sally-port which gives entrance to 
Ticonderoga’s massive walls. You 
may now let your fancy ride its wildest 
horse back to the old gentlemanly, 
knighthood days. Here in a maze of 
angles and stars are glacis, counter- 
scarps, demilunes, motes, curtain walls. 
-bastions, the bombproof, barracks, 
and Place d’Armes, not to mention the 
many redoubts and outlying buildings 
that went with so splendid a structure. 

And after its sleep of centuries it still 
bristles with ancient cannon. You 
must remember Ticonderoga was and 
is of the Vauban star type, one of the 
most intricate military structures of 
the days of the Louis’. 


- walls. 


Many an afternoon 
I have spent among 
the nooks of the fa- 
mous citadel which 
crowns Cape Dia- 
mond’s brow at Quebec. I have heard 
her sunset gun, felt the singular, mys- 
terious charm of the lower St. Lawrence, 
and seen the British ensign lighted by 
the sunset’s afterglow. . . the Stars and 
Stripes float over Ticonderoga. They 
are very sweet to me. And it’s a heri- 
tage due every American to stand there 
beside some old gun on the sun-flooded 
ramparts and dream of the yesterdays 
when the bright blue, white-faced 
coats and the white knee breeches of 
the Regiment La Reine and the. Black 
Watch went into battle around these 
They were the crack regiments 
of the: Bourbon Lillies and the Scotch 
Highlands, the world’s very best. Did 
some ask me if there was ever any 
fighting al Ticonderoga? The Forty- 
second Highlanders lost 600 men and 
but two officers remained. 

Here in the many sunny nooks of 
the southern battery are places of 
dreams. Nestled under the protect- 
ing walls of the fort at this spat was 
once a tiny French village. Only 
the ruins of the stone cottages, the 
chapel and rectory, remain. But in 
October when the sumac down there 
in the once tiny village lane splashes 
the gray ruins with vermilion, it is a 
place of fancies. Again the village 
priest passes slowly by, or a bronzed 
Indian ally, or a French officer. Per- 
chance, the well-loved Montcalm, him- 
self, has been strolling in the officers’ 
terraced rose gardens on the sloping 
lawns north of the fort, and now, 
dreaming of the rose gardens in his 
own beloved Southern France, he passes 
through the little French village street, 
and looks off on the blue of Champlain’s 
southern waves as though out on the 
Mediterranean. 

Ticonderoga is being restored with 
religious exactness. The chestnut 
floors are dove-tailed together, the 


The spot where Custer fell—the battlefield of 
the Little Big Horn, Montana 


Above, the ruins of West Barracks, Ticonderoga: 
below, the same building as restored 


ancient heavy glass windows have 
their queer bull’s-eyes. Each drawer 
of the long mess table in the officers’ 
quarters has its own silver service. 
Upstairs is a museum with an array of 
ancient objects unearthed when the 
partial ruins were restored. Hundreds 
of guns and pistols line the walls; the 
blunderbuss of Champlain’s time, the 
gold inlaid Spanish rifle and _ the 
squirrel rifle of Kentucky—all are 
there. 

Odd ,things, too, there are about 
Ticonderoga. A covered way was 
under construction from the fort 
down to the Grenadiers’ Battery at 
the point of the peninsula. Appar- 
ently the work was interrupted by 
war, for the old drill holes which held 
the unfired blasts may still be seen in 
perfect preservation after endless years 
which have grown giant elms in the 
right of way. 

Curiously enough, neither state nor 
national governments have seen fit 
to restore Ticonderoga or preserve 
the fort for the people. The work of 
restoration may be credited to the 
Pell family of New York into whose 
hands it came from Union and Colum- 
bia colleges 115 years ago. 

I hope that when you leave Ticon- 
deroga it will be just after sunset. | 
want you to go over on the ferry to 
the Vermont shore and look back 
toward the west. You will see a sky 
flushed crimson with the last steps 
of day, and in black silhouette against 


- it, the low spreading roofs and the bas- 


tions of Ticonderoga. And high above 
all on its ensign staff lighted by the 
mystery of the afterglow, the Stars and 
Stripes waving in the evening breeze. 
Down on the lake all of this will be 
faithfully reflected on America’s most 
historic span of water. You will 
never forget Ticonderoga at twilight. 
It will stay with you always like a 
thing of mystery, like a castle in 
fairyland. 

And now, let’s step on the magic 
carpet. close our eves, and wish. After 
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an instant we open our eyes. Mon- 
tan: spreads around us for our delight. 
Past our feet are the surges of the 
mighty Yellowstone. We know it 
by the grand cream-colored bluffs on 
the south shore, the dense, dark green 
of the cottonwoods along the river, and 
the brown rollers of the rangeland with 
here and there a brightly colored butte. 

If you have wished just as I have, 
the little Rosebud creek steals into the 
Yellowstone where we are standing. 
Here one June evening in ’76 twinkled 
the campfires of the 7th U. S. Cavalry, 
a regiment of romance. Lean, bronzed 
troopers were about those campfires, 
and over all hung a spell of ill 
omen. So much so, the men were 
writing what they felt to be their last 
letters back home to mothers and 
sweethearts in many little New Eng- 
land villages. Never had Custer, 
their commander, acted so queer. 
Never had the 7th felt so strange about 
going into battle. 

If it did not take so long, I would 
like to ask you to step on the magic 
carpet again and wish for saddle 
ponies. For then we could follow up 
the picturesque Rosebud Valley in 
Custer’s footsteps, cross the broken 
rangeland and ride down to the Little 
Big Horn River. But it is much better 
for us to go another way. We'll be 


contented to glide up the valley of the 
Yellowstone in a railway coach, change 
cars at Billings, and drop down to the 


heart of the Crow Indian Reserva- 
tion on the Montana-Wyoming line, 
for we are to pick up Custer’s trail at 
its tragic end. 

From the little wooden, woodbine- 
covered hotel at the agency, let’s take 
a motor car and ride along the clear 
waters of the Little Big Horn till we 
suddenly rush to the summit of a 
great brown roller of the Montana 
rangeland. It is the spot where our 
most tragic Indian battle was fought. 
Here on a hot Sunday morning on the 
25th of June in ’76 five troops of the 
7th Cavalry were whisked into Eter- 
nity in twenty minutes. Most of all 
it is a spot of romance, of great dis- 
tances, of blue Big Horn Mountains 
beneath the sunset land, and of bright- 
ly colored buttes far to the east. 


‘‘Curley,’’ the only survivor of the battle of the 
Little Big Horn, lives on the site of the great 
Sioux village-that-was on the eve of battle 


Today the Custer battlefield is a 
national cemetery. Above it, as at 
Ticonderoga, float the bright colors 
of the dearest flag on earth. There 
is a sleeping mystery about the long, 
twisting brown roller of the range 
where Custer’s five troops fell to the 
last man. The battlefield is covered 
with the dark green of the greasewood 
and the gray-green of the sage. Here 
is the land of wide horizons always 
on a level with the eye. Here a coat 
of tan comes quickly in the great 
baths of Montana sunshine. There 
are other things here, too; little white 
markers that tell where they fell, 
some closely grouped in a last com- 
radeship, some pathetically lonesome. 

What a sight must have met the eyes 
of that thin skirmish line along the 
ridge when they first looked down into 
the valley of the Little Big Horn! 
Seasoned troopers though they were, 
the Indian activity in that valley 
must have frozen the blood in their 
veins. The flower of the Sioux nation 
was there, led by Gall, Crow King, 
Crazy Horse and others; the greatest 
war chiefs the great Teton Sioux na- 
tion ever developed. 

But it is not the battle we go there 
for today. It is the atmosphere that 
clings to it. In the velvety blackness 
of a Montana night there is a secret 
charm in sitting on the little hotel 
porch. On this little porch the battle 
has been fought over and over again 
by returning military men. Yonder 
through the blackness are the bluffs 
along the Little Big Horn, and the 
startling booming sound of wild doves 
floats gently down to us. 
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Let’s go over to the Indian Agent’s; 
it’s only the next house. Here is to be 
found the lore of the most famous 
battle in all Sioux-land. And that 
same lore is passed about the summer 
campfires of the Sioux today. It will 
never be forgotten. 

From the agent’s porch let us in 
fancy drift up the river to a night in 
June, ’76. An Indian city of 10,000 
souls lay in the cottonwood fringe of 
the river. Think of such a sight! 
What a wonderful spectacle with the 
innumerable campfires twinkling 
among the young June leaves. But 
there is a sadness about it. It was the 
last great Indian village. The Sioux, 
just like ourselves, loved a summer - 
outing. Each year for time out of 
mind they had come to this hunter’s 
paradise which we know today as the 
““dude-ranch” country along the Big 
Horns. And on this June evening they 
were merry making. The thought 
of immediate war was far from their 
minds. Perhaps, then, you can under- 
stand their frenzy the next morning 
when the troops appeared. Indeed, 
it is a place of double tragedy. Never 
again could the Sioux enjoy their 
summers in the Big Horns as they hed 
for countless years. Never again 
could five troops of the gallant 7th 
Cavalry carry the fluttering guidon 
over the brown trails of the West. 

Curiously enough, the only survivor 
of Custer’s battalion lives today on 
the exact spot where the great Sioux 
encampment was pitched on _ that 
June night. His name is “Curley,” 
and he was a Crow Indian scout in 
Custer’s last troops. He was the only 
human being that managed to escape. 
He does not hold a record for glib 
English. But he and I beamed at 
each other, shook hands, and struggled 
mantfully to speak the other’s language. 
Someway, I’ll never forget that hand- 
shake. 

And you will carry something away 
from the field of battle of the Little 
Big Horn. Your love for the cavalry 
will be intensified, and you'll add a 
respect for the finest types of red men 
ever developed on this old green earth 
of ours. 

Let’s step on the magic carpet again. 
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And we’ll have to shut our eyes mighty 
tight, for we’re going sidewise 2,000 
miles and down one mile. Now open 
them! Do you know where you are? 
Huh! you’re on the south shore of 
Cape Cod. And you’re not on a 
village street or out in the fields at all. 
You’re on a lane. The village fathers 
of Falmouth on the Cape have marked 


it “Shore Street,’ : but it has the 
mystery of alane. If one condescends 
to squat and grind his heel just as 
he turns into the lane, he may see 
half a mile away under the arching 
elms and chestnuts, the blue Atlantic, 
troubled and white-capped. To reach 
the shore you must walk beside quaint 
white picket fences and hedges of 
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Japanese quince 
blossoms. 

At the end of the lane, jetties reach 
out into the sea with old-world, aged 
hands. A little southward is a wave- 
ruined stone dock built by the fathers 
of Falmouth in the far-off days when a 
packet line carried the famous captains 
of the whalers and merchantmen back 
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From Christmas Accounts to Straight Savings 


1E average banker does not 
speak of his Christmas Savings 
‘Club in highly commendatory terms. 
His experience has shown him that it is 
a “necessary evil.” The public wants 
it and because other banks 
operate a club, he too must 
do so. 

Originally, the Christmas 
Savings Club was introduced 
in many banks because it 
seemed to offer a plan that 
would act as a “feeder” to the 
Savings Department. But since 
that beginning, the majority of 
these clubs have failed in their 
appointed purpose. This is espe- 
cially marked as, at the close of 
every club’s term, the money goes 
out to do the Christmas shopping, to 
buy the winter coat or the coal supply. 

The problem of transferring a large 
part of the Christmas Club deposits 
directly to the Savings Department is 
one that should be squarely met and 
is a problem that has a very definite 
solution. Too many banks are willing 
to resign themselves to fate and do 
nothing positive toward retaining a 
large share of this business that they 
already have. Feeling that the ac- 
count is originally opened with the 
idea of saving a fixed sum to meet the 
Christmas bills, the average bank takes 
no steps to counteract this central pur- 
pose. Many banks mail out all the 
checks, thereby missing their greatest 
opportunity to retain a part as a sav- 
ings deposit—the opportunity of per- 
sonal interview at the time the 
Christmas check is handed the deposi- 
tor. A few institutions make a half- 
hearted attempt by enclosing a card 
or form letter with the check. 

The bank’s obligation to itself has 
only begun when it has entered a new 
year with 2,000 or 5,000 members in 
the various classes of its Christmas 
Savings.Club. It must “carry on.” 
Its first task is to prevent “close outs” 
and “dormant accounts,’ while its 


second is to educate the club members 


into thinking of fractioris—a half for 
the Christmas shopping and a half for 
the “‘reserve” account, or, one-fourth 
and three-fourths, or, the greater part 
in a savings account. 

A practical method to follow is this: 


By A. T. HUIZINGA, 
Manager, Publicity Department, People’s 
Stock Yards State Bank, 
Chicaoo, Ill. 


Prepare at the beginning of the year an 
addressing machine plate list of the 
club members, eliminating, or “‘tab- 
bing” so as to exclude automatically, 


the lower classes. These lower classes 
that will only total $12.50 are actually 
opened with the intention of saving 
money for the Christmas shopping and 
it is a question as to whether the ad- 
vertising follow-up would avail any- 
thing. But this is a question that can 
best be decided by experiment. 

With the addressing machine plate 
list completed and arranged in alpha- 
betical order to eliminate duplication, 
for many will “pay on” several differ- 
ent classes, it is a simple matter to 
carry on the campaign conveniently 
and speedily. A well-planned cam- 
paign is advisable since in the majority 
of the cases the Christmas Club de- 
posits may total at the end of the club 
anywhere from $10,000 to $500,000. 

From the opening of the club in 
December until early spring, no mail- 
ings need be made. The spirit and 
the novelty of the club together with 
the good resolutions usually made at 
the beginning of the new year will suffice 
to carry the club along with payments 
up todate. With the coming of spring 
many accounts will becomesinactive 
and at that point it is adyisable to 
send out a form letter, well filled in, 
urging the depositor not to fall behind 
in his deposits and setting forth the 
pleasures to be derived by having an 


account that will be fully paid up at 
the close of the club. 

July and the beginning of the vaca- 
tion period forms another logical period 
to send out a second letter to forestall 

“dormant accounts” and to 
prevent “close outs.” 
So much for the first stages 

of the campaign. September 1, 

October 1 and November 1 are 
the best dates for the last three 
mailings. These may consist of 
a series of three four-page folders, 

in two colors, all striving to con- 
vince the depositor of the advisa- 
bility of saving a part of the money 
he has already saved. 

The three folders used with suc- 
cess by the Peoples Stock Yards 
State Bank of Chicago are illustrated 

above. They paved the way for the 
transfer of over 50 per cent of the 
Christmas Savings Club deposits that 
totaled nearly $250,000. The practice 
of illustrating on the cover page a 
Christmas Savings Club account card 
will serve to command the attention 
of the depositor. The reproduction of 
this card during the various stages of 
completion of the club term will form 
a further “‘tie up.” 

With all this previous “treatment” 
the final solicitation should be easy. 
At the time the club is ended and the 
checks are ready, a letter may be 
mailed to the members asking them to 
call at a certain window or desk to 
receive their checks, observing as far 
as possible a request to call according 
to some such schedule as the following: 

Those whose names begin with— 

A—E on Monday, December 4 

F—I on Tuesday, December 5 

J—O on Wednesday, December 6 

P—S on Thursday, December 7 

T-—Z on Friday, December 8 

This will serve to eliminate any 
“rush” and will enable the person 
handing out the checks to bring to 
bear some personal solicitation. And 
it is well to note further that the indi- 
vidual entrusted with the duties of 
distributing the checks should be fully 
capable of handling such a position. 

And this is “carrying on” with 
Christmas Savings accounts. Jt is 
systematic “‘carrying on’”’ that scldom 
fails to get results. 
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The Value the House Organ 


It is a Good Medium for Individual Publicity, Says This 
Advertising Woman of the South; Other Advertising Ideas 


HERE are special points of value 

in the bank house organ as an 
advertising medium, in the opinion of 
Miss Percy: Garner, advertising man- 
ager of the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, the big North Carolina 
institution with a main office at Win- 
ston-Salem and branches at Asheville, 
High Point, Salisbury and Raleigh. 

Miss Garner says: 

“The external bank house organ fills 
in the gaps left 
by newspaper ad- 
vertising and 
booklets. That is, 
it enables you to 
talk about your 
own company in 
a more personal 
way than you can 
in the general ad- 
vertising scheme. 
It also enables 
you to approach 
special. classes of 
prospects. For in- 
stance, in a recent 
number of “The 
Wachovia,’ the 
house organ of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
we were enabled to gain the interest 
of every bank in the state by an 
article entitled, ‘The Development of 
Trust Business in North Carolina.’ 
Through another article, ‘Life Insur- 
ance for Estate and Inheritance Taxes,’ 
we reached all insurance agents in 
North Carolina and proved to them 
that the Wachovia co-operates with 
insurance men. 

“In still another special article called 


Miss Percy Garner, ad- 
vertising manager, 
Wachovia Bank and 
Trust .Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, 


‘Some Things that All of Us Should | 


Know About Our Estate and Inheri- 
tance Taxes,’ we gave valuable infor- 
mation to people of means, prospects 
for our Trust Department. And so the 
bank is brought to the attention of 
prospects and customers in a closer 
way than is possible through newspaper 
advertisements and booklets which, of 
necessity, must be general in tone— 
and which in many cases could be used 
as well by any other bank. 

“A house organ gives the institution 
individuality; it is the medium through 
which your institution in particular is 
introduced to the public. It carries, 
for instance, cuts and write-ups of the 
various officers; cuts and write-ups of 
the building, and notices of changes in 
the force or policies of the bank. Al- 
though such items may find a place 
m the newspapers, they do not get 
quite the same attention there as they 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., New York City 


do in the institution’s own publication. 

“By undertaking through its house 
organ to give its patrons real informa- 
tion about the institution and its serv- 
ices, as distinguished from merely 
advertising the institution to the pub- 
lic, the bank or trust company really 
uses its house organ as a medium of 
service. And people welcome the 
coming of the house organ to their 
desks or homes because they feel that 
the organ is the voice of the institution, 
not trying to sell itself, but trying to 
serve the public. 

“In newspaper advertising, your 
effort is to draw the attention of the 
public to your bank. In the house 
organ, you try to reflect the bank into 
the lives and fortunes of the people by 
giving information about banking, 
wills, stocks and bonds and other sub- 
jects, from which customers and friends 
will benefit. A house organ, therefore, 
is made to serve the interests of the 
people it reaches and therefore is 
one of the best possible advertising 
mediums.” 


N ADVERTISING campaign that 

is attracting widespread attention 
has been launched by the Union Trust 
Company, Detroit, through the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, advertising 
agents. The outstanding feature of 
the campaign is that the trust company 
is presented to the public as a human 
entity, with human sympathy and a 
personal interest in the concerns of its 


-clients, while it at the same time is pos- 


sessed of the advantages of continuous 
life and composite judgment that are 
inherent in corporations. 

The campaign is being illustrated 
with such drawings (Fig. 1) as will 
emphasize not only the wisdom but the 
necessity of engaging capable advice 
and aid, in advance of the actual need 
of them. Many men and women, who 
are otherwise free from superstition, 
regard the making of a will as the 
immediate forerunner of death. One 
of the purposes of the campaign is to 
do away with this notion. 

In language that conveys a lesson 
and a warning, without being gloomy 
or funereal, the advertisements show 
that in order to assure compliance 
with the wishes of a living man after 
his death, so far as the disposal of his 
property is concerned, a will is abso- 
lutely essential. Brief descriptions of 
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the descent of property in Michigan, 
when a man dies without a will, show 
clearly that a man’s strongly felt but 
unexpressed desires in his lifetime are 
not always carried out after his death. 

Once the property has been dis- 
tributed in accordance with the will, 
the trust company shows the advan- 
tages of having it actually managed by 
a trust organization—responsible to 
the widow and the other heirs under 
the law, undying, mature in judgment 
and financially able and disposed to be 
of monetary service when it becomes 
necessary. 

The pitfalls that beset the path of 
the inexperienced investor are indi- 
cated, with illustrations of the tragedy 
of poverty, where a competence had 
been counted on. 

Advantages of building up an in- 
surance estate during one’s lifetime 
are pointed out, and suggestions are 
made as to the many ways in which 
the trust company can be of service 
to the living and to the dead. 

The basic idea of the campaign of 
publicity that the Union Trust Com- 
pany is engaged in, is to show how 
deeply and how widely death influences 
the lives and the conditions of those 
who survive a husband and a father; 
what his duties are to himself and to 
those dependent upon him now and 


making a will 
—it ake a 


Other times it ts 


Consider! A man dies, leaving no will. 
A wife and a sister survive him. 

The provisons of the law are ngd. Only one 
half of hes estate goes to hes wife. The other half 
goes to hus suster 

Uf estate chen perhaps wo 
worked. 


who may be well prov wided for, benefited at the 


expense of 
-arachaane Come what may, the pro- 
visions which it has established must be observed. 
And the 1 only one of numerous 

torney draw your will 


Protect 
wt discretion. 


ter wth you 


First trust in Detroit 


Fig. 1. Part of a strong trust campaign 
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later; and how every member of a 
family may benefit by making intelli- 
gent use of the many human services 
that the trust company has to offer. 


HE slogan, “Boost, Build, Bank 

in Royal Oak”’ in the form in which 
it is reproduced herewith (Fig. 2) was 
put out as a poster by the First State 
Bank of Royal Oak, Mich. Their 
own advertisement appeared very in- 
conspicuously at the bottom of the 
poster and was in the form of a sug- 
gestion that people send for a copy of 
this booklet, ‘“‘Builders of Business.” 


N INTERESTING bank advertise- 
ment from Canada is that of the 
Canada Trust Company, home office in 
London, Ontario, entitled ‘““The Oldest 
Will in the World” (Fig. 3). J. H. 
Hodgier, manager of the Publicity De- 
partment of the Winnipeg office of the 
Union Bank of Canada, writes regarding 
his series: 

“From the enclosed proofs, which 
in part go to make up a series, you will 
see what we are doing in an advertising 
way to illustrate the community service 
as well as the national service that we 
offer in a city like Winnipeg, where 
we have fifteen branches. Under the 
Canadian system of branch banking 
you will sense the importance of this 
element. I thought it would particu- 
larly interest you in view of the 
increasing tendency toward branch 
banking in the American cities.”’ 


T IS generally conceded that short 
copy is better than long copy in 
bank advertisements, although there 
are some occasions when long copy 
seems necessary to fill the bill. Some- 
times it is necessary to fight against 


Portagee. Garry 


| Winnipeg Branch ss situated m the busiest 
thoroughfare. 


and Garry” is a model of what a 4 
the pubhe. by bus- 


ness men, and by all down-town workers who carry deposit accounts. 
The for the 


Post Office | 
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Fig. 2. Krom a Micnigan bank's poster 


the tendency towards condensation, 
as some of the condensers will stop at 
nothing. Now they are trying to con- 
dense even the decalogue! 


HE Merchants National Bank, 

Worcester, Mass.. has made itself 
solid with all golfers in that “‘neck of 
the woods” by producing for free dis- 
tribution a golf year book including 
rules of the game and a lot of other 
valuable information thoroughly in- 
dexed, also containing blank pages for 
memoranda, presumably of the good 
scores made by the owner of the book- 
let. The only advertising of the bank 
is contained on the title page and in- 
cludes the message signed by F. A. 
Drury, president. 


PON the occasion of the South- 

ern Baptists’ Convention in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., some time ago, the 
Barnett National Bank of that city 
published a half-page display adver- 
tisement in the newspaper containing 
a greeting to the delegates, which went 
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far beyond the customary conventional 
greeting. It was quite a pious adver- 
tisement. C. S. L’Engle, cashier, said 
regarding it: 

“For some time it has been the 
custom of our bank to address some- 
thing in the nature of a greeting to 
conventions meeting here. Not infre- 
quently these greeting advertisements 
are posted on the bulletin boards of 
the conventions. In the present in- 
stance the advertisement was not only 
placed upon the bulletin board, but 
was read in the Tabernacle to an 
evening audience of seven or eight 
thousand, was roundly applauded and 
on motion a rising vote of thanks was 
given our bank.” 

I told Mr. L’Engle that he could not 
improve upon that advertising unless 
he got the pastor of his church to refer 
favorably to his institution in his 
sermon. 


UITE often there are some pretty 

good things contained in form 

letters sent out by banks. The 
Central Bank of Westchester County 
recently sent out a letter to newcomers 
to White Plains, N. Y. The letter 
contained this paragraph: 

““We welcome you because our city 
needs your support. While you may 
have been here some time and there- 
fore our welcome may seem late, it is 
nevertheless sincere. We have been 
here since 1868. Our depositors are 
many of them life-long residents. We 
and they have seen our city grow from 
a mere hamlet to what it is today. 
We want to see it become a bigger and 
better city. We feel that you share 
this desire. Therefore you are wel- 
come.” 

In a letter sent out by R. B. Parrish, 

(Continued on page 37) 


The Oldest Will in the"World 


LS 
Less weer 


N the museum of an English 
| University there is deposited a 

document, unearthed from the 
ruins of ancient Babylon. Upon 
it is inscribed what is said to be 
the oldest Will in the world. 

Uah, the Will-maker, died in 
Babylon over four thousand years ago. After making 


- 


] 


provision for the disposition of his re including 
slaves and other p 


for his son. 


The “children coming home from school” at Osborne 


Prudent men of all times have left behind them carefully 


drawn Wills. The need for such provision was never greater 
than it is to-day 


and Corydon see, instead of “the flaming forge”, the 
symbol of thrift—the savings bank. Teach your child 


to regard the savings bank as an essential partner in life. 


The Canada Trust Company is especially equipped to 
serve as Executor, Trustee or Guardian. The experience and 
assistance of its Officers are at your command. The Company's 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund of $1,700,000 is a guarantee 
ot financial responsibility 


Our booklet “ How to Make Your Will” shows the first of 
a few simple steps necessary Send for a copy to-day. 


JHE CANADA TRUST COMPANY 


T MEREDITH K. C., President 


| 


JNION - 


HUME CRONYN. General Manager 


Interesting Canadian advertisements 


Fig. 3. 


You will find at this branch of the Union Bank of 
Canada a convenient savings service for all depositors 
in the district to which this branch immediately caters 
in our effort to extend to all Winnipeg “districts” 
complete banking accommodation. 


J. W. MILLAR, Manacer 


UNION BANK 


1S BRANCHES IN WINNIPEG 
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**A Service Founded on an Ideal’”’ 


How Co-operation Has Cut the Cost of 
Advertising to One-Third 


ANKERS have long felt the need of more 


Productive and /ess expensive business-building 


methods. 


As a result of this demand a number of banks have 
co-operated with us for the purpose of developing a 
complete service that could be depended upon to produce 
definite ‘“‘results.’’ Three solid years of investigation 
and preparation have gone into this super-service. 


No other service at any price is of a higher class; 
offers more original and effective business-building ideas; 
or is more strongly “‘individualized.’’ Yet, the cost is 
only ONE-FOURTH to ONE-THIRD that of any 
service which even approaches it in completeness and 
scope. Its fourteen divisions cover every phase of 
successful deposit-building. 


If you are seriously interested in developing the 
business of your bank az che lowest possible cost, we shall be 
glad to outline for you the many distinctive features of 


this truly remarkable plan. There will be no obligation. 
Write Today for Details P 
| BAUDER-BAKER é 
| 738 South Michigan Avenue - Chicago $ eae 
s 738 S. Michigan Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 
| No Lronbound Contract to Hold You— & We are interested in. your 


“Individualized” Deposit-Build- 
ingService. Kindly send us details. 
Our Clients are Retained = 

by Good Service Alone. — 


Bank 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Speaks for Itself’’ 


At the first touch of the forger’s bleaching 
acid, anywhere on a PROTOD-Greenbac — = 
draft, out flash the ‘““VOID”’ danger signals. No SES 
human skill can restore the surface pattern. The ; 
document is cancelled automatically—Null and Void. 


PROTOD-Greenbac 


Forgery-proof Checks and Drafts 


The first security paper made under rigid restric- PROTOD-Greenbac—always gre@n the 
tions similar to Government silk-thread bank notes. Choice of colors for the face. Pieag to tl 
PROTOD-Greenbac is never sold in blank. Each and touch. Strong, tough and dg@td wi 
sheet is registered and safeguarded from raw pulp snap and “‘crackle’”’ of a new bill. 
to the finished checks or drafts delivered direct to Truly “The Bank Note Among {jks.” 
the purchaser. graphed or printed to your own specpions. 


TODD 


World’s Largest Makers of Check-Protecting Devices ani orge 
1186 University Avenue, ROCHESTS N. 


/ 
/ 

f 
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2-COLOR SYSTEM 


Complete Forgery Prevention 


Double color checks and drafts, restricted to prevent success- 
ful forgery as well as change of names, dates or numbers. 
Double color amount to prevent “raising.” 


Double insurance. A $10,000 policy, premium paid, is issued 
to all purchasers of PROTOD-Greenback Checks in connec- 
tion with EXACTLY Model Protectograph. 


7 The policy is issued by the General Indemnity Corporation 
= of America, in duplicate to the purchasing bank and its 
—~ correspondent banks against which drafts are drawn— joint 
/ insurance for both drawer and drawee, against loss or lawsuit. 


/ Protectograph Check Writer 


“Shreds” the amount in words representing Dollars and 
Cents, through the paper, in two distinct colors—Numbers 
red; Denominations black. (Todd Patent.) 


When purchased without PROTOD Checks, theEX ACTLY 
Model Protectograph carries a $10,000 insurance policy 
covering only the amount. 


Illustration shows the EXACTLY Model 
with Electric Drive. 


Mail coupon with your bank 
letterhead for specimens of 
beautiful PROTOD-Greenbac 


Sre@™n the back. drafts and illustrated book, 


Ple to the eye “SCIENCE SOLVES THE 
d with the FORGERY PROBLEM.” 
ig Qiks.” Litho- 


nections. 


Protectograph 
Co., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Send book and sample 
drafts to 


CO., INC. 


mniprgery-Proof Checks 
N. Y. 
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Banks That Are 


F NEW business managers of banks 
held the sceptre, most bank archi- 
tects would probably be laid over the 
curved side of a good vinegar barrel 
and spanked. 

’. According to architects’ codes which 
too often permit 
of no adequate 
window display 
space for banks, 
financial institu- 
tions either have 
nothing to show 
or are still too 
undignified to 
utilize displays 
concerning their 
services. 

You’ve prob- 
ably guessed by 
this time that we 
have no display 
windows at our 
place. Attractive 
windows there 
are, of course, 
enhancing the 
dignity of the 
structure, but the New Business De- 
partment has been unable to utter a 
syllable through them because their 
style of design does not readily lend 
itself to display. 

So about all we could do when we 
wanted window space badly as a tie-up 
in our Safe Deposit Box campaign 
was to use the other fellow’s windows, 
and we did. We used parts of the win- 
dows of a score of other fellows, some 
customers and some not, and without 
an exception were always received with 
a real welcome—probably because we 
had something worth while to offer 
in return. 

We took the bank vault to the store 
window by distributing our private 
safe deposit vaults freely about the 
windows of the business section. Our 
idea was not to place one of our boxes 
in every business window but to place 
enough in each block so that every- 
body coming down town for one week 
would get a glimpse, at least, of one of 
our safe deposit boxes—and almost 
everybody comes down town once a 
week. 

With each box display went a poster 
bearing the message, “You can rent a 
box this size in the strong vault at the 
First National Bank — Central Wiscon- 
sin Trust Company for $2.50 per year 
—other sizes priced proportionately.” 

Instead of displaying all boxes of 
the most popular size, we varied the 
displays slightly by placing boxes of 
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The Bank Gets in the Store Window 


And the Merchants Exhibit in the Bank’s Lobby—a Tip to 


Short of Usable Space for Window Display 


By W. E. WALKER 
Director, Community New Business 
Department, First National Bank—Central 


Wisconsin Trust Company, 
Madison, Wis. 


You can rent a box 
this the strong 
voult at the 


CENTRAL WISCONSIN 


TRUST Co. 


As it looked in a photographer's window 


different sizes, from the $2.50 box to 
that renting for $25. The largest size, 
however, was limited to a few hardware 
and furniture stores where they had 
plenty of window display space avail- 
able. 

Included in the list of windows used 
in part for these displays were those 
of stores dealing in hardware, furniture, 
men’s furnishings, jewelry, shoes, 
drugs, confections, paints, flowers, dry 
goods and photographic supplies, as 
indicated by the following story, one 
of several which appeared in the local 
press on the displays: 


There is little excuse for burglars getting 
away with any valuables in Madison. 

In a campaign aimed to have local people 
take advantage of the strong safe deposit 
vault facilities at the First National Bank— 
Central Wisconsin Trust Company, a score 
of local merchants are co-operating actively 
by giving safe deposit boxes prominent 
space in their show windows. 

Merchants who have safe deposit boxes 
on display are Wolff, Kubly and Hirsig, 
the Olympic, Frautschi’s, Baillie-Hedquist, 
Burdick-Murray, The Walk-Over, Park 
Hotel Pharmacy, Parker’s, Van Dusen’s, 
Karstens’, Mautz’s, Rentschler’s, The 
Photo-Art, Morgans’, Olson and Veerhusen, 
and Keeley-Neckerman. 

According to V. F. Brown, manager of 
the Safe Deposit Department at the First 
National Bank —Central Wisconsin Trust 
Company, fewer than thirty of the popular 
sized boxes remain, although hundreds 
were available in the large new vault a 
short time ago. Many of the larger sizes, 
however, are still available. 


I said we were always received with 
a real welcome at the various business 
houses probably because we had some- 
thing worth while to offer in return. 

That something in return was the 
space on top of our information desk 
in the front of 
our lobby. The 
desk was not 
being used, so we 
built up the in- 
terior of the space 
to give a flat 
surface on top. 

The desk was 
thus converted 
into a real infor- 
mationdeskwhere 
information was 
given tothe public 
concerning a 
variety of local 
products manu- 
factured in Mad- 
ison; also infor- 
mation about the 
public library, 
about civic activ- 
ities and about merchandise. 

In cases where retailers were con- 
cerned, we did not allow them to 
advertise definite offerings of mer- 
chandise on the information desk 
space but if they had an educational 
display on how buttons are manu- 
factured, what processes constitute the 
manufacture of silks, material on shoe 
construction or interesting features 
involved in the making of condensed 
milk, we were glad to have them 
make use of this space to our mutual 
advantage. At present our information 
desk is spoken for, for several months 
in advance. 

In offering this space in exchange 
for window display space, we reached 
other than our own customers with our 
message and enabled merchants to get 
an educational message to our people. 

Just what results we got from our 
displays in the merchants’ windows it 
is impossible to say, for this was merely 
a tie-up used in connection with a 
direct-by-mail campaign to rent safe 
deposit boxes. 

As to the success of the entire 
campaign, however, hundreds of boxes 
were rented. Presumably, enough 
boxes were installed in our new vault 
a few months ago to take care of our 
needs for several years. Largely as a 
result of this campaign, however, we 
have fewer than a score of our popular 
size boxes still available. We plan 
installing additional equipment soon. 
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FOR ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 
t 

‘ The World’s Lowest 
d Priced QUALITY 
‘ Automobiles 

S Touring - - - - - $525 
Roadster - - §25 
5-Passenger Sedan - 875 
‘ 4-Passenger Coupe - 850 
3 Light Delivery - - - 525 
Commercial Chassis - 465 
e Utility Coupe - - - 720 


The Fastest Selling Standard Car Made 


Chevrolet is setting the pace for the automobile 
industry in the return of full prosperity. 
We are today 


1. Manufacturers of the world’s lowest priced, 
QUALITY automobiles. 


2. World’s largest manufacturers of QUALITY 
automobiles. 


3. World’s largest manufacturers of high-grade 
closed cars. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO CHEVROLET 
DEALERS 
1. A Sure, Quick Market. 
2. Rapid turnover of capital. 


3. Liberal percentage, which equals many 
dollars of gross earnings. 


4. No slow-moving stock or frozen capital. 


First-class business men are discovering that a 
Chevrolet dealer franchise is not only one of the 
best assets in the automobile business, but also 
compares favorably with any business. 


We would like to hear from live go-getters 
of broad vision who seek a profitable, stable 
business opportunity. Previous experience in the 
automobile business useful but not essential. 


Although we have 5,000 dealers and service 
stations, we want first-class business men as 
dealers in territories not adequately covered. — 


If this interests you, please address: 
General Sales Manager 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division os General Motors Corporation 


5,000 Dealers and Service 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Low 
Stations Throughout the World 


Priced QUALITY Automobiles 


Canadians will please address: Sales Manager, Chevrolet Motor Company, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 
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Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles, Cat., Equipped with Western Venetian Blinds 


Indirect Daylight 


— the ideal working light 


Glare from the sun or glare from an 


electric light is trying on the eyes—your clerical 
workers will tell you so. 


Daylight or sunlight, softened and 


Write for illustrated filtered by Western Venetian Blinds, is the ideal 
working light—restful on the eyes, a pleasure 
Daylight for Bank- to work by. 


Seay es Banks everywhere have installed this 


modern window equipment. The service per- 
formed in providing desirable light is worth many 
times the cost; and, compared to awnings and 
shades, the cost is small considering the long 
service given. 


Western Blind & Screen Company 


Factory and General Offices: 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Cuicaco, Il!.—326 W. Madison St. Kansas City, Mo.—Mutual Bldg. 
New York, N. Y.—103 Park Ave. PortLanp,Ore.—205 Henry Bidg. 
Attanta, Ga.—309 Flatiron Bldg. San Francisco,Cat.—921 Hearst Bldg. 


Texas Acents: Two Republics 
Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg., 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Unequalled Purchasing Power 


There are more than 30,000 banks in the United States — capitalized 
at $2,800,000,000 with deposits of $39,000,000,000 and with sur- 
plus and undivided profits of more than $3,000,000,000. 


That’s the market you reach when you buy advertising space in The 
Burroughs Clearing House — the richest single market in America 
—a market unequalled for direct and indirect purchasing power. 


The Burroughs Clearing House circulation of 52,000 covers the 
entire bank market. It is this fact, coupled with a strong reader 
following and a low rate, that makes this publication an advertising 
buy unique among financial publications. 
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The Bank That Sails the Greg} 
Lakes 


(Continued from page 17) 


for the time when a fellow will be tog 
old to stand watch. 

The rules for maintaining such ap 
account as explained to the men by the 
booklet are as follows: 

1. Next pay day figure out how 
much cash you need to carry you over 
until the following pay day. 

2. Tell your captain you want to 
deposit in the savings plan the money 
you don’t actually need. 

3. You sign the draft which the 
captain will make for the amount you 
specify and mail it to us. 

4. Upon receipt of this draft we 
will mail to any address you specify 
a pass book with the deposit entered. 
If you choose, you may leave the pass 
book with us for safe keeping and we 
will mail you receipt for deposit. 

5. To draw out money, the captain 
will make out a withdrawal order for 
you which you sign and mail to us. 
We promptly mail a NewYork draft 
to you or anyone you may name. If 
you wish to send money to a foreign 
country we will do so upon receipt of 
your order. Or, you can draw the 
money by writing the bank asking for 
the money and over your signature 
telling where you want it sent. 

Or you can draw the money in person 
from the bank by asking for it. But 
remember, the deposit slip has to reach 
the bank from the captain before you 
can make a withdrawal. 

6. When withdrawing money be 
sure and leave at least $1 in the bank 
to keep the account open. 

7. Interest is paid at the rate of 
4 per cent compounded July 1 and 
January 1. 

8. Don’t wait for a large amount 
to start. You can open an account 
with $1 or more. 

The savings plan has certainly met 
with huge success and there is general 
regret that it was not put into effect 
long ago. It is noted, of course, that 
the ships that have the largest savings 
to their credit are those on which the 
masters take great interest in the plan. 
There is not a ship in the membership 
of the Lake Carrier’s Association that 
has not an account to its credit, but 
the number and amount of the ac- 
counts vary. 

The amounts have shown a substan- 
tial gain annually since the inception 
of the plan and there is every reason 
to believe they will continue to do so. 
The average of the smaller fleets is 
quite as high as that of the larger ones. 

In the ten years of its existence the 
marine savings plan has grown from 
2,435 accounts in 1912 to 18,041 in 
1921, nearly ten times as many. Total 
deposits in that time have exceeded 
$4,950,000. 
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At no time since 1918 have the 
active accounts been below 2,000 in 
number at the end of a season of 
navigaiion, while during the season 
they will run between 3,800 and 4,000. 

The annual report of the association 
for 1920 (1921 having been one of the 
bad years for lake trade) has this to 
sav about the plan: 

“The savings plan continues to be 
a tower of strength in our welfare plan. 
The completion of ten years of opera- 
tions by this institution reveals a 
condition that surpasses the fondest 
dreams of those who conceived this 
plan by which the lake sailors could 
safely deposit their surplus wages 
without leaving ship. The outstand- 
ing condition of many favorable as- 
pects that surrounded the savings 
plan as of December 31, 1920, is to be 
found in the fact that deposits for the 
year 1920 approximately equalled the 
combined deposits of the first four years. 

“Sustantial evidence that the thrift 
of lake seamen tends toward the 
establishing of a competence is derived 
from comparisons made of the bank 
balances. 

“When the balance at the end of the 
season of one year ago (1919) was 
$85,900, it was believed that something 
of epochal nature had been attained, 
but that peak balance pales before the 
splendid margin of. increase found on 
hand last December 31. It is no less 
than $174,635.23 more than was on 
hand December 31, 1919. 

“During the ten years that the 
savings: plan has been operating (and 
the bulk of business is done during the 
eight months from April 15 to Decem- 
ber 15 of each year) 18,041 seamen 
have opened accounts. They have 
deposited more than four millions and 
a half in the decade. 

“As one of the great arguments 
used with the sailors emphasizes the 
necessity for carrying a permanent 
account, instead of pursuing the tran- 
sient method that characterized so 
many accounts in the early life of the 
savings plan, it is gratifying to say 
that the number of live accounts no 
longer dwindles to a low total during 
the winter or ‘layup’ season. The 
number of live accounts as of Decem- 
ber 31 this year was 2,878, by far the 
largest known at the end of a year 
and 451 more than one year ago. 

“The cause of the wholesome state 
in which the end of the season found 
the savings plan is a reflection of the 
extra effort which the members of the 
savings plan committee of the associa- 
tion made through personal appeals 
and circulars urging the men to save 
to provide against depressed times 
which the committee sensed in advance. 
It gave the sailor timely warning that 
shore jobs would be more difficult to 


obtain this winter, and at best at | 


reduced wages.” 
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The Banking Rooms for Women 
Fletcher-A merican National Bank, Indianapolis, Indiana 


FEELING of delicacy and charm has 
been attained in the rooms provided 
for the women customers of this bank. 

The design was inspired by the Adam Period 
and the furnishings and decorations through- 
out are in harmony. 


Further views, with detailed infor- 
mation as to planning and cost, are 
at your disposal for the asking. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 


1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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added cost 


Protection is furnished for your bank 
and each of your depositors by $1,000.00 
insurance against loss through fraudulent 
alteration. There need be no controversy 
between you and your customer over the 
liability on a raised check. The insur- 
ance given with these checks protects 
each of you against such losses. 


National advertising helps your bank to ob- 
tain prominence in your locality by the useiof: 
Super-Safety Insured checks. me 
Eis national advertising in the 
Igading publications furnishes a 
fpbundation upon which you can 
build a powerful advertising 
and merchandising campaign to 
obtain new checking accounts 
im your vicinity. You then 
have the same strong sales assist+}, 
ance which national advertising 
has given merchants in your 
town selling well-known clothing, 

alttomobiles, tires, etc. 


Local advertising aids fur- 
nished with every shipment of 
Super-Safety Insured checks 
(some of them imprinted with 
your bank name), similar in 
style and design to our national 
program, provide a means to 
identify your bank with our 
powerful publicity, and thus 
obtain your share of its local 
influence. A local campaign of 
this size prepared for your individual 
use, would cost you many hundreds of 
dollars. Because we furnish these aids 
to thousands of our good customers 
we are able to cut down the cost to 


such a point that we can give to our 
customers these added values. 


$1,000.00 of check insurance Insured in the 
against fraudulent alterations, H A RTFORD 
issued without charge. against loss through 
covers each user against loss. fraudulent or 
felonious alterations. 


The Bankers Supply Commend | 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


3added values 


THE BURROUGHS 


During the season the crews op 
twenty-seven steamers and one barge 
deposited a total of $165,080.59. The 
men on the steamer Turner deposited 
$18,975.92. Other large deposits in- 
cluded $14,748 by the crew of the 
R. L. Agassiz; $10,880.82 by the W. D. 
Crawford; $10,274.65 by the D. J. 
Morrell and $8,741 by the steamer 
Joseph Wood. 

Capt. Frank D. Perew of the 
steamer Pioneer won the first prize of 
$150, his crew having saved $15,361.29 
during the savings period, or 67.9 per 
cent of the payroll. Capt. George 
McGarry of the Agassiz won second 
prize, $100, because his crew deposited 
48.7 per cent of that ship’s payroll. 

To show the increasing success of 
the plan, the winning percentage of 
1919 was 40.8 and the largest amount 
deposited by a crew was $6,032. 


Charts Tell the Story of Farm 
Risks 
(Continued from page 9) 


what other farmers of their locality 
are doing, and prevailing practice is 
generally sound. However, if a farmer 
is projecting a crop which scientifically 
is not practical, as sometimes happens, 
the charts indicate its impracticability. 
They indicate that it is doubtful at 
best, if not foredoomed to failure. 
The charts help to catch these cases, 
wherever they arise in the state. 

The Colorado National Bank sub- 
jects to as close scrutiny the farm and 
cattle paper coming from a correspond- 
ent banker at a discount as it does the 
loan made direct to the individual. 
Mr. Hanley goes out into the state 
and interviews a great many farmers 
in person. Here he finds the charts of 
much assistance. 

Carrying in his head the exact 
agricultural data for the whole state 
would be an impossible feat. Prior 
to a given interview with a farmer, 
however, a study of the charts informs 
the examiner of the special agricultural 
conditions in the farmer’s locality. 
Mr. Hanley knows before he meets 
the farmer just what is, and what is 
not, practical thereabouts. He knows 
also if there is any special opportunity 
there, demonstrated by the state 
agricultural college or government 
workers. 

Accordingly, he knows fully what he 
wants to get at in the interview, and 
how to go about getting it. If the 
farmer is receptive to counsel, Hanley 
is able to give it—a sound, progressive 
kind. 

This is the manner in which the 
Colorado National Bank has put the 
examination of its farm and cattle 
loans on a scientific basis. The meth- 
ods used have proved well adapted to 
the individual conditions under which 
the bank operates. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


HE only way some men can enjoy 
conventions is by breaking every 
one of them. 


Speaking of conventions—there are 
two things about equally satisfactory: 
one is near beer, and the other is a 
convention in your own home town. 


Why attend conventions, anyhow? 
You'll get the same effect much more 
comfortably by sitting on your own 
front porch in your shirt-sleeves, sip- 
ping iced tea, and listening to the Busi- 
ness Revival Hymn (copyright applied 
for) on the phonograph. The verse 
of this hymn is, ‘‘Business has turned 
the corner’; The chorus: ‘Business 
is coming back.’ Several passages 
of this hymn, notably the Statistical 
Prelude and the Chorus of the Opti- 
mists, are especially soothing and melo- 
dious. 


“Tell me,” said the Judge, “Show 
did you happen to become a _ boot- 
legger?”’ 

“I came by it naturally,” replied 
the prisoner. “You see, I used to 
work for a fly-by-night brokerage con- 
cern, and I’ve sold watered stock for 
years.” 


“Oh, I know my bank isa safe bank,” 
said the wise customer to his doubting 
friend. “I watch statements in the 
newspapers—and do you know, in all 
the years I’ve done business with that 
bank, not once has its statement failed 
to show assets equal to liabilities.” 


Here’s.a deep one: Note the dates. 

The bank ad man ran a savings ad 
in the newspapers on June 30. 

Then he compared the total of sav- 
ings deposits of June 30 with those of 
July 1. 

“Astounding!” he exclaimed. “My 
advertising certainly does bring extra- 
ordinary results—and in a single day, 
too!” 


You can’t even get “four per cent 
with safety” these days. It may be 
wood alcohol. 


“Our 1920 list of trust prospects 
isn’t worth a darn,” explained the 
trust officer, gloomily. ‘Look at Jones 
for instance—he’s on that list, with a 
preferred rating. We hoped to be able 
to act as executor of his will under a 
trust agreement—instead we acted 
as executioner of his business under a 
creditor’s agreement.” 


*“Aren’t Brown and his wife getting 
along well together?” asked the New 
Teller of the Old Teller. 


“They are as far as I know,” an- 
swered the Old Teller. ‘““Why—what 
makes you think they’re having 
trouble?”’ 

“Oh, nothing—except that when 
they came in yesterday to open up that 
savings account—he had a black eye, 
you remember—I noticed you wrote 
on the top of their savings card, 


‘Payable to either or the survivor.” 


‘**T am a firm believer in the principle 
of cause and effect,” declared the 
salesman. 

“What is your proposition?” asked 


_ the advertising manager. 


“Simply this—instead of trying to 
persuade women to open savings 


_accounts, arrange matters in such a 
way that from mere force of circum- 


stances they cannot do anything else!” 


“And how do you propose to do 
that?” 

“IT have here,” continued the sales- 
man, ‘‘a patented, hand-decorated, 
‘silver-plated, absolutely novel knee- 
dimpler, which is guaranteed to pro- 
duce a dimple upon the knee of any 


. woman, old or young, fat or slim, 


within one week from date-of applica- 
tion!” 

The Ad man gasped. 

“Well, what has that got to do with 
savings accounts?”’ he demanded. 

“Plain as day!’ shouted the sales- 
man. ‘Cause and effect! Give one of 
these knee-dimplers to every woman 
in town—presto! They roll their 
stockings. And when they roll their 
stockings, I ask you, what becomes of 
theirmoney? Where can they carry it? 
What can they do with it? Nothing 
my dear man, except put it in 
the bank! It is inevitable! Yes sir— 
sign right here, on the dotted line 
—how many thousand did you say?” 


“Darn the luck!’ exclaimed the 
old-timer. “Here I’ve been running 
this box of cards on the adding machine 
for an hour, and now I find that there 
was a number already in the machine 
when I started!” 

“Well,” suggested the bright begin- 
ner, “that’s a simple matter. Just 
subtract that number from your total, 
when you get through running the 
box.” 


“That remains to be seen,” as the 
office boy said when he tipped over the 
ink bottle onto the president’s new 
hat. 


‘Business is coming back!’’ cries the 
optimist. “So did Rip Van Winkle,” 
growls the pessimist. 


Thirty-one 


This cut shows 
how the eight 
steel balls drop 
down when the 
bank is turned 
over, entirely 
closing the slot. 


¢ 
Applied for) 


Home safes, as an aid in increasing 
savings deposits, have proven their worth 
over and over again. But a home safe 
that will permit its owner or some other 
member of the family to “pick” it when- 
ever a little change is desired, is of small 
or no value to an institution. 


The home safes manufactured by this Company 
are “‘pick-proof.” The Law of Gravity, as it 
affects our New Ball Coin Slot Guard shown above, 
makes certain that a coin deposited in one of our 
home safes will stay there until removed by the 
teller. When the safe is turned upside down 
(which one must do in attempting to extract a 
coin) eight steel balls instantly drop down, com- 
pletely closing the opening. It is absolutely im- 
possible to hold these balls back so that a coin can 
be removed. 


With the safe right side up the balls fall back 
into place, leaving a wide, clear opening for the 
dropping through of the largest coin the moment it 
is released. It is unnecessary to push one coin in 
with another. Currency, too, can easily be in- 
serted. The Bell Coin Slot Guard is found ONLY 
on home safes manufactured by this Company. 


7 Styles to Choose From 


(MAIL THE COUPON TODAY) 


THE BANKERS SAVINGS AND 
CREDIT SYSTEM CoO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Gentlemen: 

Without obligation, please send full descriptive 


matter and price list of the various banks you manu- 
facture. 


Name of Bank 
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Thirty-two 


En route to American sidewalks 


T every stage, from living cattle 

to finished footwear, good 
banking smooths the commercial 
pathway for the leather industry. 
Whether hides and skins are shipped 
from the American or Canadian 
West, Latin America, the Orient 
or elsewhere, funds and documents 
are handled accurately, safely and 
swiftly. The banker also conducts 
investigations and performs other 
special services at moderate cost. 


Boston, the greatest leather 
market, is a clearing house for 
domestic and foreign hides. 
Tanneries have operated here 
since Colonial days. Leather 
manufacture in this country em- 
ploys hundreds of thousands. 


Capital and Surplus 
$20,000,000 


Sturdy Massachusetts shoes are pre- 
ferred by millions, East, West and 
abroad. Other New England-made 
leather goods sell in markets nearly 
as extensive. In serving all this 
national and international com- 
merce, the world-wide organization 
of The National Shawmut Bank 
is decidedly useful and efficient. 


It is always a pleasure to wel- 
come new clients who desire to 
avail themselves of our facilities 
and experience. Likewise, it is 
pleasing to serve other banks who 
have business in this section, 
and wish to handle it via the 
most direct route—the bank that 
is closest to the heart of New 
England’s industry. 


Correspondence 


is invited 


MIVMUT BANK 


BALTIMORE— 


S 

7 is closer by rail to the West than any 

Collection other eastern city. Take advantage of 

our services and save collection time. 

Ti e Continuous service. Par Collections. 

m Drovers & Mecuanics NATIONAL BANK 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


‘“A Real Bank of Our 
Own” 


By MAXWELL DROKE 


‘** AS THE twig is bent, so is the tree 
inclined’”’ quoth a philosopher of 
a day gone by. 

In Indianapolis they believe in bend- 
ing the twig at a mighty early age, 
reasoning, no doubt, that the tree, prop- 
erly directed, will never be “broke.” 

All of which is by way of introducing 
the Othersport Bank, established A. D. 
1922, capital and surplus $24.75. 

The Othersport Bank was founded 
and is directed by the children of the 
3-A grade at No. 9 Public School, 
Indianapolis. (See photographs, page 


_4.) The most venerable depositor on 


the books of the institution just re- 
cently celebrated his ninth birthday. 
“The children had heard so much 
about thrift and banking,” explained 
Miss Dorothy Calderwood, teacher of 
the 3-A class, “that they decided to 
launch a bank of their very own, right 
here in the schoolroom. So we started 
out last February, electing a president, 
cashier and other officers in the most 
approved order, and running every- 
thing in a very systematic fashion.” 
Over a period of four months, from 
the middle of February until the close 


_ of the school term, every child in the 
_ class deposited something, even if only 
| a few pennies in the bank. The largest 


single credit among the young men is 
$5.06, while one young lady has $3.37 
duly deposited. 
The bank’s slogan— 

Bring your money to our bank, 

Instead of buying candy; 

Get the saving habit now— 

Have money always handy 
is taken seriously by the children. 


“It is remarkable,” says Miss 


- Calderwood, “how the little people 
_ cheerfully give up chewing gum, and 


| deposit. 


all-day suckers that they may pul 
pennies in the bank. They give a les- 
son in self-denial that many older folks 
might profit by. It is hard for some of 
the children whose pennies are few and 
far between, but they have made a 
merry game of it, and they are de- 
lighted with the fact that they have 
what looks like a small fortune.” 
Each depositor in the Othersport 
Bank, as the children have named 
their institution, is furnished a pass 
book in which the cashier records every 
Occasionally, however, a 


feminine depositor forgets her pass 


book (it is said that such things even 
happen now and then in real “grown- 
up” banks) and a duplicate deposit 


_ slip must be made. 


The children are saving for a nestegg 


which will enable them to start a real 


honest-to-goodness savings account at 
one of the down-town banks that has 
evidenced particular interest. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Miss Calderwood and her thrifty 
brood recently made a_ sight-seeing 
trip to this down-town bank at the 
request of the officials, and the children 
“took in” carefully the arrangement 
of the interior of the building. On 
their return to school the class built 
a miniature pasteboard bank, 
placing the cages, and private desks, 
aisles and accessories in their proper 
position. 

Miss Calderwood insists that the 
pupils of any other school could make 
an equally good showing with the help 
and encouragement of a local bank. 
“And it seems to me that it would be 
a splendid idea,” she concludes, “for 
banks everywhere to lend a_ helping 
hand to these youngsters.” 


Your Advertisement— Dressed 
Its Best 


(Continued from page 7) 


what should be done, and what should 
not be done, but the variety of faults 
and virtues in layout is so endless that 
it will be of much more value to point 
out again the two essential principles: 
a layout should be arranged so that it 
will arrest attention by being pleasing 
to look at and encourage perusal by 
being easy to read. 

In conclusion, here is a whispered 
word from me—one who has spent 
eight or ten hours a day for a good 
many years studying these things— 
to you who are presumably a banker 
interested in procuring the utmost in 
“pulling power” from your advertis- 
ing: You tell your advertising agent 
what you want to advertise. Let him 
tell you how to advertise it. That is 
his job. Ile knows much more about 
it than you do. 

The agency, if it is a good one, is a 
better judge of illustration, typography 
and layout than you are. If it fisn’t, 
then you would do better to retain 
another agency. 

I once knew an old-school newspaper 
editor who called a photographer to 
account for making a picture of two 
like-sized objects—ships, they were — 
which showed the object in the back- 
ground smaller than the object in the 
foreground. The photographer’ ex- 
plained that this effect was produced 
by perspective. “To h— with per- 
spective!’ said the editor, “I want the 
ships the same size! I have suffered 
from directions just as impossible. 
“My building has four sides,”’ says the 
client; “I don’t see why you can’t show 
them all in your drawing.” 

The only honest thing for the art- 
director to say is, “It can’t be done,” 
and run the risk of offending his client. 
Don’t place him in the dilemma of 
forcing him either to do the unreason- 
able thing you ask at the expense of 
his professional conscience, or to offend 
you by refusing to do it. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Coin Counting 
That’s Quick and Accurate 


Here is a 
Remarkable 
Machine— 


will count 2500 coins— pennies, nickels, 
_ dimes or quarters—in a minute. 

is unfailingly accurate. 

is foolproof in its operation and will last 


for many years. 


is motor-driven — without chains or belts. 


is light in weight, easy to move from 
cage to cage. 


will drop the coins into a bag or wrapper. 


has a motor driven crimping attachment 
to positively safeguard the contents 
of each wrapper. 


saves 95°, of the time and labor of 
handling coins. 


This remarkable machine may be leased 
with full service or purchased outright. The 
cost is very moderate. 


It is covered 100% by the rigid guarantee 
of The Sattley Company, pioneers in machines 
for counting, sorting and wrapping coins. 


Sattley machines are “standard equipment”’ in 
banks, including Federal Reserve branches— 
traction companies, etc., throughout the 
country. They insure absolute accuracy, 
and quickly pay for themselves in the time 
and labor savings’: they make possible. 
There is a size manufactured for every need. 


Te SATTLEY COMPANY 


3246 EAST WOODBRIDGE STREET DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


THE SATTLEY COMPANY, 


3246 East Woodbridge St., N. 
Detroit, Michigan. " 
Gentlemen — Please send me, without 
obligation of course, prices and further in- Address 
formation regarding Sattley coin sorting 
and counting machines. City YA 2 
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Thirty-four 


THEY ARE 
AT HOME 
ABROAD 


and in this country they 
have traveled through 
every State — 


American 


Bankers 


AB- \ Association 


FOR TRAVELERS 


These safe, convenient, 
and universally accepted 
cheques will smooth out 
the bumps in the financial 
roadway for your custom- 
ers, no matter where they 
travel. These travel funds 
have an international 
reputation. Sold in com- 
pact wallets in denomina- 
tions of $10, $20, $50, 
and $100. 


For literature and information 
write to 


BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


DO YOU CALL ON BANKS? 


We have a ret line of BRASS 
and BRONZ SIGNS that appeal 
strongly to live-wire salesmen. Send 
for our new catalog and the dete‘is of 
our special bank offerings. 


NEWMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
416 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Blotters for Banks 


An original series of twelve designs just from the 
press. Each one a direct appeal to «save for a 
purpose.”” Splendid enclosure pr monthly statements 
or on inactive savings accounts. 
of samples 


Ask for Portfolio 
merit your order. 

THE MARTIN COMPANY 
Marshall Bidg. Cleveland, O. 
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Selling Trust Service—and How 


By ALBERT JOURNEAY 


EN or fifteen years ago to have 

suggested to men or women that they 
make their will, would probably have 
resulted in the suggestor being told to 
mind his own business, and on top of 
that he would have gathered the 
information that the person to whom 
the suggestion was made, was immune 
from mortal ills and mishaps, and 
expected to outlive all those who might 
benefit by his demise. At any rate, it 
was a question too delicate for anyone 
outside the immediate family to broach, 
and I am inclined to believe that even 
if one of the family asked it, he was 
likely to find himself cut off for his 
impertinence and cupidity. 

But much light has been shed on 
testamentary matters in the past 
decade. The corporate fiduciary was 


_ created to fill the need of conservation 


of the fruits of man’s lifetime effort, 
and to remove the element of risk 
ever present under even the best of 
individual executorship, administra- 
tion or trusteeship. Like every great 
movement in civilization’s progress, it 
arose at the insistence of a great and 
definite need, and too, like every other 
great movement, it has had its own 
early mistakes to conquer, and tremen- 
dous prejudice to beat down. 

In its fight upwards, education has 
been its best weapon. Successful 
results achieved and effective advertis- 
ing have placed the corporate fiduci- 
ary on a firm footing. They have 
brought it to a new period where these 
two forces plus a third, will carry it on 
to tremendous heights of usefulness. 

That third force is personal selling 
effort. 

Already many progressive banks 
have learned that trust service can be 
systematically sold, and through their 
foresight are reaping a rich harvest. 
Others with the characteristic conserv- 
atism of the banker, are carefully 
watching the results that are coming to 
the pioneers in selling trust service, 
while another group still cling to the 
belief that it is unethical to solicit 
judiciary business. 

And now to prove that Trust Depart- 
ment service can be sold. 

Americans are accustomed to being 
“sold.” There is so much competition 


_ for the business of each man or woman, 


that we have come to resist buying 
unless we are consciously or uncon- 
sciously led to the counter. Take 
away the sales efforts that are exerted 
on all of us, and many of us would 
hardly know which way to turn. We 
have become, in other lines than our 
own, like the soldier who is put to 
sleep, awakened, fed, clothed, told how 
and which way to walk. So we 


respond fo the salesman, printed or 
human, because we are accustomed to 
do it, but not without carefully 
analyzing and considering his product 
or service, or whatever he has to sell, 
and incidentally, because we are a 
cautious people, we resist to the 
utmost the sale of anything to us when 
we are in doubt, but we respond 
readily when we are certain of the 
value of what we are purchasing, 

Much of the selling of Trust Depart- 
ment service can be done by proper 
advertising, for any good adver- 
tisement should be a printed salesman, 
but the combination of sound advertis- 
ing plus personal sales effort, is the 
one that is bound to produce the best 
results. 

There is a bank in the South which 
has been named in at least one will a 
day for the last two years. This bank 
sells its service. Cumulative, educa- 
tional literature prepared the way. It 
beats down prejudice and natural resist- 
ance. It accomplishes in many cases, 
the first four of the five steps in any 
good sale. First, it attracts attention; 
second, it builds confidence in the 
service to be sold and in the seller; 
third, it shows the need of the service, 
and fourth, creates the desire. Often 
it accomplishes the fifth step—it 
gets the name on the dotted line. But 
men and women more frequently 
procrastinate about making their wills 
and appointing competent executors 
and trustees than they do in making 
any other important step in their lives. 
They may be thoroughly “sold,” but 
waiting until “tomorrow.” These 
people can readily be made to act by a 
good salesman. And that other group, 
held back by superstition or thought- 
lessness, are splendid prospects for the 
salesmen of trust service. The bank 
I refer to has a number of trained 
salesmen who canvass its list while 
also seeking other business, and the 
Trust Department is then furnished 
with a list of prospects which are 
profitable for the specially skilled trust 
officials to follow personally. 

There is another bank, in Michigan 
—in a city of forty odd thousand. 
There, no large organization especially 
devoted to the selling side of the 
business is at hand to dig the ground. 
But the trust officer and the other 
officers and employees of the bank 
working together, do the selling. They 
sell wherever they can—at the club, 
on the golf course and at the bank. 
The trust officer never misses an 
opportunity to talk to the various civic 
clubs on testamentary matters. The 
result has been that in the first two 
months of this year, the makers of 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


more than fifty wills have named that 
bank in a fiduciary capacity. Advertis- 
ing here too has played a large part in 
paving the way for the personal selling. 

There is a third trust company 
located in New York City, whose 
advertising campaigns by mail and in 
the newspapers have been among the 
most successful ever contrived. <A 
constant flow of inquiries have come to 
it for additional information and for 
special booklets. This bank employs 
trained salesmen. When an inquiry is 
received the New Business Department 
gathers all the information it can about 
the financial standing and other points 
of interest to the sender. He is then 
systematically followed up by one of 
the salesmen. A large percentage of 
these inquiries are turned into business 
for the company. It is reasonable to 
assume that if this selling effort were 
not exerted, much of the benefit from 
the advertising would be lost. 

One Chicago bank has a unique 
method of getting new business for 
its trust department. Once a month 
at a meeting of the officers and depart- 
ment heads of the bank the trust officer 
reads over a part of his mailing list. 
The members of the group jot down the 
names of any of their acquaintances 
and when the opportunity presents 
itself they discuss with this person the 
advantages the bank offers him. This 
is a form of selling that has brought 
them much profitable business. 

I know many other banks, too, whose 
experience has been the same. We 
have crossed the divide, and the next 
move is a carefully organized sales 
plan that will be as highly developed 
as the Advertising Department is com- 
ing to be. This sales plan, depending 
on the size of the bank, may be a 
separate department such as several 
of the larger banks and many bond 
houses how have, or it may be just the 
officers and employees of the bank, 
organized to sell as well as to take care 
of banking services. In either case it 
should be backed by the active support 
of the stockholders and directors. This 
latter group, when they themselves 
have been ‘“‘sold,”’ can be turned into a 
tremendous force for new business. 

Even at this late date, only a 
comparatively few people know the 
tremendous advantages that the Trust 
Departments offer. The ground must 
be prepared by publicity, but from this 
carefully prepared field can be reaped 
a harvest of untold wealth. 


A Hotel Service 


HE Lowry National Bank of 
+ Atlanta, in its newspaper advertis- 
ing, calls attention to the increasing 
difficulty of getting hotel accommoda- 
tions in New York City and announces 
that it will help its depositors and 
friends make reservations. 


Mr. Banker: 


I am one in 5,000,000 


AUTOMATIC 
CORDING SAFE CO. 


159-NORTH: STATE: STREET 
CHICAGO 


Thirty-five 


I am “The Traveling Teller,” the 
sturdy guardian of family funds. 
I hold the nickels, dimes, quarters 
and halves for all members of the 
family. 


I am one of 5,000,000 Recording 
Home Banks now in use through- 
out America. Over 6,000 State 
and National Banks offer me to 
their Savings Depositors. 


Any information you want re- 
garding the many styles I am 
made up in, or the price asked 
for me, will be mailed you on 
request. There is no question 
as to my quality. 
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Thirty-six 


No glue, 
nails or screws 
to work loose. 


Strong as steel 
yet light as wood. 


Cannot warp 
or come apart. 


AANKERS’ Check and Deposit 

Trays used in connection with 
| your bookkeeping machines will pay 
for themselves in a few days, because 
they enable bookkeepers to handle 
their work with maximum efficiency. 
A glance at the illustration will 
reveal the convenience and simplicity 
of this tray. 

Simply place it upon the shelf of 
| bookkeeping machine, stand or desk. 
| Sort checks alphabetically and place 

them face up in compartment ‘‘checks 
not posted. ’”’ 


Sort deposit tickets alphabetically 
and place them face up in compart- 
ment ‘‘deposit tickets not posted.’’ 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Bankers’ Check and Deposit Tray 


Insures More and Better Posting 
| Sold under Broadest Guarantee 


Monolithic Cast 
ALUMINUM 


Olive Green 
Finish 


As the checks are posted place them 


face down in compartment ‘‘checks 


after posting,”’ 


and as the deposit 


tickets are posted place them face 
down in compartment ‘‘deposit tickets 
posted.”’ 


By following these simple instruc- 


tions the checks and deposit tickets 
are keptin proper order, none of them 
getting out of place because of wind 
or minor accidents. 


Note that 


there are convenient 


compartments for pins and sponge. 


A limited number of these trays 


are available for immediate delivery. 
Order yours today. 


Price $10.00 each F.O. B. Detroit, Michigan 


| AMERICAN BANKERS SPECIALTY CO. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


Dime Bank Building 


Leaves Fingers Free 


Quickest, Handiest, Cleanest 
way for bookkeeping 
machine posting, han- 
dling papers, feeding 
presses. Consists of felt 
pad mounted on water 
reservoir which fits snugly in 
hollow of palm. Made of nickel 
silver and will last for years. Sent post- 
paid for 75c each; 6 for $4; 12 for $7.20; 
Gold plated, $2.50. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Ever Ready Finger Moistener Co. 
1051 W. 7th St. St. Paul, Minn. 


| 


‘‘No Better 
Banking Medium” 


Writing the Business Manager of the 


Burroughs Publications recently, the 
Coleman Time-Saver 
Detroit, said: 


Company, 


“From our experience we are firmly con- 
vinced that a better medium (than the Bur- 
roughs Clearing House) could not be selected 
to obtain such thorough circulation in the 
banking field.” 


Manufacturers of banking equipment 


or supplies would do well to profit by 
Coleman’s experience. 


The Burroughs Clearing House 


Detroit, Michigan 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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“Topsy” Made a Night 
of It 


By M. MARION JACKSON 


OURTEEN hours in a safe deposit 
vault, and still alive to tell the tale. 
is the remarkable experience of Topsy, 
the mascot cat of the American 
National Bank of San _ Franciseo, 
(See Topsy’s photograph on page 4.) 
Topsy is a tiny bundle of black 
Persian fur, and he is the pet and 
pride of all the employees of the San 
Francisco bank. Like all kittens. 
he is of an investigative nature, and 
it was this same trait that almost 
robbed him of his nine lives. But. 
whether he was so tiny that he only 
consumed a small amount of oxygen, 
or whether it is a characteristic of 
cats to need less air than human 
beings, Topsy slept all of one night, 
or fourteen hours in the vault. 
Nothing alive is supposed to be able 
to survive over night in the vault, 
which is tightly closed at six o’clock, 
when the last of the box renters leave. 


The vaults contain 4,640 cubic feet. 


and it has also been figured out 
scientifically, that when the doors are 
closed at night, ninety pounds of 
pure oxygen are locked in the vault, 
with the rest of the valuables. 

Surrounding the vault are twenty- 
six inches of reinforced concrete 
and half an inch of chrome nickel 
steel, with which the vault is lined. 
At each end of the vault is an eight- 
ton door equipped with time locks, 
which cannot be opened before the 
hour they are set, so no matter how 
loud Topsy might have “meowed,” 
he would not have been heard. 

It was not originally intended the 
little black cat should be the good 
luck harbinger of the bank. He was 
bought by James MacDonald, man- 
ager of the safe deposit department, as 
a pet for his little daughters. Because 
Mr. MacDonald and his family were 
leaving the next day for their vacation 
in a distant city, it was decided to 
leave Topsy with the bank janitor. 

The kitten immediately took to his 
new environment, and it was only a 
few hours until he was playing in and 
out of the vault at will—to the delight 
of the patrons who happened in. He 
followed Mr. MacDonald everywhere. 
Before locking the huge doors for the 
night, Mr. MacDonald checked up 
his books and put them in their place 
in the Safe Deposit vault. Then he 
swung the door shut, and forgot about 
the little kitten. 

The next morning when Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s assistant opened the vault 
door, he was surprised to see Topsy 
stagger out, at least four of his nine 
lives intact. A few minutes in the 


fresh air revived the kitten and soon 
he was as lively as ever. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
The Value of the Bank’s House 
Organ 
(Continued from page 22) 


president of the Bluefield National 
Bank, Bluefield. W. Va., were these 
paragraphs: 


The other day, I heard such a good 
illustration of co-operation, that I wish to 
bring it to your attention. 

It is found in the alphabet. Take the 
alphabet as a whole and look upon it as an 
organization, the letters representing the 
individual stockholders. Individually, or 
singly, they can accomplish nothing, or 
very little, but working collectively they 
can produce great results—in fact, the 
history of man and the world has been told 
by them —working together. 

“There are some letters that do not do 
very much work, and there are others that 
do a great deal—in fact, it seems that some 
of them are overworked. Take the letter 
“7” for instance, which by itself accom- 
plishes nothing, but co-operating with the 
other letters it accomplishes a great deal, 
and the other letters are unable to accom- 
plish their purpose unless “‘z’’ assists them. 

I believe the above is the most conclusive 
illustration, or example, of the value of 
co-operation that has come to my knowl- 
edge. What is true of the alphabet is true 
of any organization. 

If you, a stockholder in this bank, will 
give the above your careful thought and 
consideration, we believe you will readily 
see and realize how much this bank can 
accomplish if the stockholders will co- 
operate with the officers and directors in 
upbuilding its business, and never overlook 
an opportunity to influence new business 
to your bank. 


MONG the good bank booklets 
which have recently come to my 
attention are the following: 

“Boston 100 Years a City” —This is 
another of the valuable historical book- 
lets put out by the Walton Advertising 
& Printing Company, of Boston, and is 
for the State Street Trust Company of 
that city. It contains several dozen 
half-tone reproductions of photographs 
and drawings of old-time Boston, to- 
gether with appropriate text matter. 

There is no advertising of the trust 
company except the statement that 
the booklet is presented in commemo- 
ration of the 100th anniversary of 
Boston as a city. 

“The Trust Company and the Indi- 
vidual’ —A questionnaire booklet put 
out by the Fidelity Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, answering all the princi- 
pal questions likely to be asked in 
regard to trust company service. 

“With a Wake of Seventy Years 
Behind and a Prosperous Voyage 
Ahead’’—A very attractive folder 
issued by the First National Bank of 

_ Brooklyn, N. Y., in commemoration 
of its seventieth anniversary. 

“Better Banking Under the Federal 
Reserve System’ —A new and inter- 
esting explanation of how membership 
in the Federal Reserve System helps 
the bank to serve its customers better. 
Put out by Fidelity Trust Company, 


of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Thirty-seven 


23523453) 


Your Inactive Accounts 


Made Forgery- Proof 


1, the undersigned, hereby agree to conform to and abide by the By-Laws, 
Rules and Regulations of the BUFFALO TRUST COMPANY and such alterations 
thereof as may be duly made, without further notice to me. 


176 William Street» o soosecs 
Boston, Mass, 
| seve Ma Je Hubbard Williams 


This shows the general form of card used. 
which bears the customer’s authorized 

e signature. A flip of the finger will expose 
any desired card instantly. 


of on wire Web. Lamson occuranon _ Plumber __ 
Mrs. J+ J+ Baker owe 2, 2 
Lamson, Mrs. Catherine D. 176 William Street 


= 

te 

| 


Here is the main portion of the card on 
which appears the customer’s account and 
on which is carried a complete record of 
each account’s activity. 


Originators and World’s 
Largest Manufacturers 
Visible Index Equipment 


i 
_Baftale, yearly | 


NE of the country’s foremost 
bankers recently remarked 
that “‘most forgeries are put 

over on inactive accounts.” That 
fact is not difficult to understand 
when one considers the load im- 
posed upon the memories of the 
tellers. Most tellers meet thou- 
sands of people and see many 
thousands of signatures— and who 
would assume the responsibility of 
unerringly remembering any one 
out of all that number? 

It is far easier and safer to depend im- 
plicitly upon the easy accessibility to 
signatures which you can realize through 
the use of 


Visible Signature Cards 


Thousands of cards are carried securely 
in fire-resistive steel cabinets, conven- 
iently located near the teller. Almost 
instantly he can refer to any one of 
these thousands of signatures with- 
out the loss of a second’s time—and with 
all financial risk effectively eliminated. 
Also, complete information regarding any account 
is automatically disclosed the moment the card is 
referred to. Specially designed cards, similar to 
those shown at left, carry all necessary data regard- 
ing each account—show every transaction even 


over a period of years. Thus is complete protection 
afforded both the bank and the depositor. 


Write today for detailed information on this important phase 
of banking relations. Our Service Department specializes 
on the designing of many practical helps for Banks 
and Trust Companies. A request incurs no obligation. 


RAND COMPANY, Inc. 


808 Rand Building, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
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Thirty-eight 


YOUR 
OBLIGATION 
TO YOUR 
DEPOSITOR 


Ww your customer 

constitutes you his 
agent in the collection of 
his checks and drafts, your 
mutual interests demand 
that you make use of the 
best and cheapest facilities 
available. 


The best, as well as the 
least expensive in this con- 
nection, is not a mere mat- 
ter of opinion. 


Our 24-hour Transit De- 
partment precludes the loss 
of time in converting col- 
lections into cash. 


We receive all items at par 
and make no charge for 
telegraphic transfers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Your Bank Needs Distinctive Chipped Gold 


Signs that will identify your institution in 
a pleasing and impressive manner. That 
are easy to read, do not tarnish and require 
no polishing. Thousands of Banks are using 
our Chipped Gold Signs and every one will 
testify to their superiority in elegance, 
character and legibility. 
Our Book “‘Bank Signs’’ Sent Free 

RAWSON & EVANS CO., & Washington 


» Sts., CHICAGO 
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' On the Heels of Quota, a Week 


to Go 


(Continued from page 14) 


used for making charts; and reading 
downward; there will be the names of 
either the teams or the individual con- 
testants. Running from left to right 
there will be the number of ‘the new 
accounts running up to, say, 100 or 
200. As the moving bar running from 
each name moves to the point repre- 
senting the total number of accounts 
annexed to date, it presents a vivid 
picture of the relative position of the 
teams or contestants. Of course, pro- 
vision also will have to be made for 
recording the total amount of deposits, 
especially if prizes are given for both 
kinds of work. It may be necessary 
to have two “Moving Graph Charts” 
for this purpose. If the bank has 
instituted a system of teamwork and 
divided the force up into teams, then 
it will be desirable to have a chart for 
recording the progress of the various 
teams, showing which is ahead. 

If, during the contest, it is found that 
interest is beginning to wane, a base- 
ball game can be organized. The 
Union Trust Company, of Cleveland, 
when it held a new business contest, 
introduced the baseball idea under the 
title of the “World Series.”’ They divided 
the employees of the bank into eight 
leagues, and each league was divided 
into teams. The teams competed for 
the championship of the league and the 
league competed for the championship 
of the World Series. For each league 
there was a president and a _ score 
keeper, and every team had its own 
manager. The World Series, expressed 
in the terms of “sporting circles,” in- 
stilled a great deal of enthusiasm. 

This baseball idea may be utilized 
to advantage in the material published 
in the periodical bulletin which the 
bank issues. The accounts of the 
various games played may be given in 
such a way as to inspire intense in- 
terest in the majority of the members 
of the bank. Such things as buttons 
may be presented; pennants may be 
given to the teams; descriptions of the 
individual work, in baseball parlance, 
make splendid copy. Working out 
the details of such a scheme as this 
necessitates some constructive thought 
and not a little ingenuity, but as a 
stimulant to active work, it is extremely 
valuable and the time devoted to pre- 
paring the details of the scheme is 
small in comparison with the results 
it will bring. 

The State Bank of Chicago made use 
of a novel method of recording the 
progress of the teams. The bank 
built a large clock with five hands, 
one red and four black. The red hand 
indicated where the teams should be 
at the end of any given week, and the 
black hands, on which were inscribed 


THE BURROUGHS 


the teams’ names, registered what the 
teams actually accomplished. Placed 
in a prominent part of the bank, it 
created lively comment and interest. 
and acted as a very effective spur in 
keeping the teams working at high speed, 

The same bank also used a ther- 
mometer, which showed the relative 
positions of the teams, based on points, 
Of course there are other effective 
methods of demonstrating the results 
recorded from day to day. For ex- 
ample, the bank may use effectively a 
number of ladders to each of which is 
attached a small reproduction of a man 
climbing the ladder; the position of the 
men on the ladders indicates the posi- 
tion of the teams or the individuals 
every day. 

These methods are so effective that 
every bank contemplating a new busi- 
ness contest ought to consider some- 
thing of the kind to promote discussion 
and comment and help in a most 
forceful manner to sustain interest in 
the contest. 

Everything should be done to enlist 
the hearty and enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of all the officers. Especially is 
this necessary when it comes to the 
solicitation of large and important 
accounts. Obviously, it is not advis- 
able for employees to solicit such 
accounts without first of all consulting 
someone in authority. Employees may 
rush in where officers fear to tread, but 
they should first ascertain whether or 
not the bank has taken any steps to 
get the account. If such should be 
the case, it is far better for the em- 
ployee to leave it alone. If, on the 
other hand, the prospect is a new one, 
the employee should consult the right 
officer and learn the best way to handle 
the problem. As a matter of fact, in 
actual practice, it will be found that 
the contestants will be most successful 
in obtaining savings accounts. There 
is not so much time involved in per- 
suading a man to open a _ savings 
account. If the bank is specializing 
in a unique savings plan, that plan 
will be of great assistance to the con- 
testants and they cannot do better 
than confine their attention to pro- 
moting its introduction. 

It has been found very effective to 
send a form letter over the signature of 
the president or the vice-president, as 
soon as any of the employees obtain a 
new account. This letter, while re- 
ferring in the usual way to the services 
rendered by the bank and the bank’s 
pleasure in being entrusted with the 
account, should also give due credit to 
the employee whose efforts brought it 
to the bank. Such letters as these 
inspire the depositor and he frequently 
feels that he ought to do something in 
return; quite likely he may refer some 
of his friends to the bank, probably 
through the same employee who ob- 
tained his account. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


No contest can possibly be carried | 
out successfully without frequent meet- | 
ings, at least once a month and, if | 
possible, twice a month. At the | 
second meeting an announcement of | 
the results to date should be made and | 
at this meeting the successful contest- | 
ants should be asked to relate their | 
experiences and to indicate to the | 
others how they have been able to | 
obtain accounts. This will inspire | 


confidence and create a desire to | 
emulate the work of those already | 


achieving success. 
The first presentation of the prizes 


will also have a big psychological | 
effect. The prizes should be awarded © 


by the president of the bank. He 
should take special pains to prepare an 
effective congratulatory talk to the 


prize winners because his remarks, if | 
vigorous and appropriate, will exert | 
powerful influence for good. By the | 
time the contest has been in progress | 


one month, a general idea of the pos- 
sibilities will have been determined 


and it may be, and in fact would be, | 


the best thing to arrange a quota 
which the contestants should reach 
during the second month of the contest. 
This will form a peg on which to hang 
a great deal of useful inspirational 
material to be published in the bulletin 
from time to time. Then the com- 
mittee should write a story showing 
how the contest is progressing, and 
always in its relation to the quota. 
As the figures begin to climb and 
approach quota, the final effort to 
pass the quota mark will be com- 
paratively easy. 

While the contest is in progress, full 


advantage should be taken of the | 


opportunity it offers for obtaining 
publicity for the bank. In the lobby 
a great many banks are making use 
of an advertising frame the material 
of which can be changed from time to 
time, and some banks have considered 
it a good plan to record the results of 
the new business contest in the frame. 
Patrons of the bank frequently take 
an interest in the frame and grow 
curious as to what it actually means. 
Their curiosity creates a_ certain 
amount of discussion from one patron 
to another and among their friends. 
The progress of the contest and the 
results as announced at the meetings 
should be published in the papers 
from time to time, again bringing the 
name of the bank before the public 
and demonstrating that the bank is 
up-to-date and wide-awake. 

Even the advertising display in the 
newspapers can be utilized for the 
purpose of telling the public that the 
bank is holding a new business contest 
and hopes for consideration to its 
employees when they solicit accounts. 
It can be explained in these advertise- 
ments that the employees have been 
instructed to use tact and courtesy in 
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BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


Ledger Paper has the weight of 50 years’ satisfactory 
service to tip the scales in favor of its selection. The 
substance of B-W Ledger Paper is of such a nature 
that it may be erased repeatedly in any one spot 
without marring the writing quality—it is the same 
quality all the way through. 


In the modern system of marking paper; the weight 
is indicated by a substance number. The B-W 
Sample Book shows the various weights or sub- 
stances. Write for this valuable ‘‘check book’’ so 
that you can use it in ordering B-W Paper, and in 
checking up the substance received. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A Market Worth Investigating 


THE direct and indirect purchasing power of America’s financial institutions 
is tremendous. Banks represent the cream of the national market in a 
great many lines. They are preferred, immediate prospects in scores of 
others. And aside from their special needs, they are large consumers of staple 
business commodities. 


IF you are manufacturing or distributing nationally a product that banks 
use, it will pay you to investigate The Burroughs Clearing House as a medium 
for you to merchandise your product to the bank market. We shall be 
glad to send further details without obligation to you. 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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When the mountain didn’t come 
to him, he went to the mountain. 


There is that much Mohammed- 
anism in the Christmas Savings 
Club idea; there are many good 
people in your vicinity, who 
could—or will—some day make 
prohtable thrift and commercial 
depositors for some bank. If they 
do not come to you, voluntarily or 
by chance, get them into a Christ- 
mas Club; make of them friends, so 
loyal that time shall not change them. 


The Christmas Club has become 
a National institution; it is a recog- 
nized medium of placing banks in 
touch with people, in a friendly, 
intimate way. It is doing much 
for American thrift. 


113-115-117 BAY STREET, EAST 


Mohammed Was Right— 


Regardless of the size of your 
institution, the most economical, 
appealing and result getting factor 
in your efforts toward community 
development, will be your Christ- 
mas Savings Club. Its funda- 
mentals are good; its purposes 
constructive and its aims high. 


The CALL organization, pio- 
neers in all that is best in bank 
advertising, have a system which is 
the soul of integrity and the essence 
of simplicity. It is suggested that 
you write for complete information 
and samples; there is no obligation ; 
the data will help you decide an 
important matter. The best is 
none too good for the people of 
your city and section. 


A post card will bring either samples or a salesman 


CALL’S BANKERS SERVICE CORPORATION 


Creators and Manufacturers of the Largest Line of Financial Advertising in the World 
for Banks and Trust Companies 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


CHAR 
HARLOTTE j 


The Large Banks 
Are Not the Only 


Ones That Use 
Flexlume Signs 


BAN KS everywhere are 


finding in Flexlume 


Electric Signs ideal display. 
Raised, snow-white glass 
letterson a dark background 
make them perfect day signs 
as well as night signs. 
have greatest reading dis- 
tance, lowest upkeep cost, 
most artistic designs. 


They 


Let us send you a sketch 
showing a Flexlume to 
suit your building. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
27 Kail Street 


FLEXLUME Electric Signs Made Only by the 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


Flexlaume Corporation 
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THE BURROUGHS 


their solicitation, and it can also be 
explained that they are in a position 
to describe certain plans which the 
bank is putting out and which may be 
of interest to the readers of the 
advertisement. There are big possi- 
bilities in this direction and it may be 
said that these possibilities have not, 
by any means, been utilized to the 
full. Many banks, indeed, have 
overlooked this angle of the contest 
proposition. 

When all is said and done, however, 
the big thing about a new business 


, contest is the spirit of co-operation 


that it builds up in the bank. It 
makes of every employee an_ active 
booster and a producer of new business, 
and after the contest is over, he still 
retains his business-building instinet. 
In addition to this, the bank by means 
of a new business contest is able to 
locate what may be termed the “‘live 
members of the organization,” the 
ones who really take an interest in the 
bank, the ones who are willing to put 
themselves out when the bank makes 
some extra demand upon their time. 
By watching the work done, one can 
find the men with the right kind of 
initiative. Some of the employees will 
come to the members of the new 
business committee with new _ ideas 
from time to time, others will indicate 
that they are thinking in a creative 
direction. It is true, one may not 
always be able to utilize their ideas, but 
at the same lime, it is the spirit that 
counts. 

It will be found, moreover, that long 
after the contest has ceased, the results 
from it will be continually manifesting 
themselves, sometimes in unexpected 
places. Many of the accounts solicited 
by the employees may not remain for 
a long period, but the _ preliminary 
ground will have been broken, and 
a certain percentage of them will 
be certain to mature in the course of 
lime. 

A campaign of this nature performs 
many useful functions. It enables the 
bank to discover those workers who 
possess real initiative and who may 
be developed and trained in such a 
manner as to be rendered capable of 
successfully filling responsible positions. 


‘Yes Sir, Youth Will Be 
Served 


HILE conducting a delegation of 

school children through the Transit 
Department of the Indiana National 
Bank, Mr. Wischmeyer, the manager, 
received a code telegram from the 
Federal Reserve Bank. Thinking the 
telegram might be of interest to the 
children, he was explaining it to them 
when a red-headed youngster inter- 
rupted: “Say, mister, we don’t give a 
damn for telegrams; what we want is 
rubber bands.” — The Hoosier Banker. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Solely for Service—and 4,000 | 


Miles From Home 


(Continued from page 11) 


merchants in Norway obtain agencies 
forceriain American mills. On his desk 
lay a letter from a man in Canada. 
From away up in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, he had written down to Mr. 
Hoff, asking about Norwegian kroner. 

Now. though he represents one of the 
biggest banks in Norway, Mr. Hoff 
won't sell you Norwegian kroner, or 
anything else for that matter. The 
Minneapolis banks sell the exchange. 
But in this case, as in other cases of the 
kind. Mr. Hoff called up the leading 
banks of the city and asked for their 
quotations on Norwegian kroner. He 
got a price which he thought was fair, 
arranged the transaction, and the man 
up in Vancouver got his kroner. 

Not long ago, Mr. Hoff ran upon this 
situation. A certain bank, through 
some miscalculation, lost money on a 
little transaction in foreign exchange 
for one of its customers. It didn’t 
propose to be caught next time, and 
when another man came in to send 
money to Norway it charged him 
enough to be safe. In fact, the charge 
was considerably more than the nom- 
inal amount required to cover the trans- 
fer. Mr. Hoff has taken the matter up 
in behalf of the sender and will use his 
influence to have an adjustment made. 

So run the incidents that enliven 
the days for the American representa- 
live of Den Norske Handelsbank. 
They suggest something of the diver- 
sity of his activities. Mr. Hoff gets 
letters from every section of the country 
asking for help of one kind or another. 

Perhaps there has been a misunder- 
standing over goods shipped to Nor- 
way, and he is called upon to act as 
mediator. This has happened _fre- 
quently since the bank established its 
American department. Though Nor- 
wegian by descent, Mr. Hoff was a 
banker in the United States for seven- 
teen years and so knows banking and 
business conditions in this country as 
well as Norway. 

“In cases like this, we go and inspect 
the goods.”” Mr. Hoff explained. 
I find that the merchant is justified in 
refusing the goods, I take it up with the 
American shipper. If I find the goods 
are all right, I say to the merchant, 
‘Now isn’t it a fact that the goods are 
all right, but that the price is the thing 
you object to?” Usually he will say 
yes, and if the seller will meet him half 
way, I can get them to settle up. 

“Last year a big Chicago firm asked 
me to investigate a claim made by a 
Norwegian merchant, to whom it had 
sold goods. This firm wanted to be 
fair. It didn’t want the merchant to 
pay for goods which were damaged. 
At the same time, it didn’t want the 


Better Light—Better Work 


The National Desk Lamp 
mits FOR THE 


ADDING 
scx MACHINE 


Ao working light for your adding machine is 
just as essential to health and production as good 
ventilation and good drinking water. A poor, glaring 
i light injures the eyes and decreases output. 


America’s best 
offices and leading finan- 
cial institutions standard- 
ize on Emeralite, because 
it is the “right light” in 
the right place. There is 
an Emeralite for every 
lighting need in your bank. 


Emeralites are scientifically 
constructed to distribute 
the light just where it is 
needed in just the right 
quality and quantity. 


Any Emeralite sent on approval. We believe 
it will demonstrate its usefulness. If not, re- 
turn it. Lamp illustrated is No. 8734 AM, for 
adding, posting and calculating machines. 
Price, complete with daylight attachment, 
$14.00 each. 
ee illustrating over fifty 

‘meralites sent on request. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 38 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 


Makers of lighting equipment since 1874 


Present Day Business 
Demands the Utmost Production of Efficient Work 


For years the Guaranty Trust Co., National City Bank, Continental 
& Commercial Bank, U.S. Steel Corporation, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.. General Electric Co., and thousands of other 
efficiently operated institutions have used 


Peerless Keys 

on their typewriters. Why? Because Peerless Keys reduce 
cost and increase stenographic output, eliminate eye strain. 
prevent finger slipping and bruised fingers, conserve nervous 
energy and promote confidence. 

ve Keys are also made for adding, billing and book- 
keeping colina, Let us send you some sets for your type- 
writer and adding machine equipment on 10 days free trial. 
No obligation. It will pay you to learn what they mean in 
MORE and BETTER work. 


Sold by stationers, typewriter dealers, and 
} leading typewriter companies. 


PEERLESS KEY COMPANY, Inc. 17s Foten oe. Adding Machine Kevboard Equipped with 


Peerless Rubber Kevs 


merchant to put anything over on it. 
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Forty-two 


When Your Customers 


Need Financing 


Business concerns frequently seek their 
banker’s advice when contemplating 
a bond issue. Public officials likewise 
look to local bankers to aid them in 


financing public undertakings. 


In such matters,the bankeris well fitted 
to help plan the financing, but he may 
not be prepared to handle the under- 
writing and distribution of the bonds. 


We are always glad to have bankers 
consult us about such problems. The 
benefit of our long experience in under- 
writing corporation and public bond 
issues is offered to banks without any 
obligation whatever being incurred. 


We value the opportunity to be of ser- 
vice in the making of a bond issue in 
which a bank may be interested, fully 
as much as we do the opportunity to 
submit offerings for the investment 
of the bank’s own funds or for resale 
to its customers. Ask us for proof of 
this when the occasion arises. 


EB-3 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
209 S. La Salle Street 14 Wall Street 10 Post Office Sq. Land Title Building 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
Ford Building 1st Wis. Nat'l Bk. Bldg. SecurityBuilding Metropolitan Bk. Bidg. 


How The Burroughs Clearing House 
Is Producing for Addressograph 


ADVERTISING 


“We know to the last cent what we spend for advertising 
and so far as humanly possible exactly how many pennies we 
get back in the form of sales. 

“Without going into any great detail, The Burroughs Clearing 
House is producing greater results, in selling banks, per dollar 
spent than any other publication in which we advertise.” 

This from a recent letter received from R. N. Fellows, 
advertising manager of the Addressograph Company, Chicago. 

Concerns selling to banks will do well to investigate The 
Burroughs Clearing House. Complete information on request. 


The Burroughs Clearing House, Detroit, Michigan 


SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


It left the matter to me to decide. 
Often I am a kind of mediator this way, 


I have to be fair to both. I ama third 
party, as it were, in many transactions, 

“Frequently American firms come 
to me for credit information about 
firms m1 Norway, and I am able to 
assist them. Persons come to me with 
questions about stocks in enterprises in 
Norway. I warn them against any 
fake companies that may spring up and 
advise them about good investments, 

*“When I was in the consular service 
in this country, it dawned upon me 
how helpless many of my countrymen 
were when it came to transacting busi- 
ness with Norway. I saw the need of 
an office in this country for their service. 

“You know, there are about as many 
people of Norwegian descent in the 
United States as in Norway, and many 
of them are sending money back to 
support relatives. Others have been 
sending money back to deposit in 
Norway banks as an investment, fol- 
lowing the drop in the rate of exchange 
during the war. As the rate goes back 
to normal, they profit. 

“In this office, we try to give these 
people every service, and all is free. 
It is immaterial whether the persons 
who come to this office transact their 
business with our bank or not.” 

If an American wishes to travel in 
Europe, Mr. Hoff tells him what kind 
of a trunk to get, what clothes to wear 
and where to go and what to do after 
he gets there. He has travelled much 
himself, and he supplies every detail. 

Now, what does Den Norske Han- 
delsbank get out of this, you ask? 

“The return is all indirect,” Mr. Hoff 
explained. “But good will is a won- 
derful asset for a bank. It is making 
our bank popular with large numbers 
of people. If I can save you money on 
some deal, if I can do things for you no 
one else is in a position to do, isn’t it 
natural that you should favor the bank 
with which I am connected the next 
time you have business in our line?” 

Incidentally, Den Norske Handels- 
bank has some 10,000 depositors in the 
United States. 

Mr. Hoff works in co-operation with 
the Minneapolis banks. 
neapolis banker has a problem con- 
nected with Norway, he calls up Mr. 
Hoff. Mr. Hoff goes as often to the 
banks. Incidentally, Den Norske Han- 
delsbank is the only bank in Norway 
with an American banker on its staff. 

Mr. Hoff frequently talks to com- 
mercial bodies. While encouraging 
trade with Norway, he urges American 
firms to sell their goods at a fixed rate 
of exchange. Often in the several 
months required to get goods to Nor- 
way, there may be a _ considerable 
variance in the rate of exchange. If 
American firms would agree on a 
fixed rate with their customers, this 
uncertainty would be removed, and 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


American trade increased very much, 
he believes. A few firms do this now. 

Also. whenever occasion offers, he 
urges American manufacturers to meet 
the requirements of the Norwegian 
markets instead of selling goods made 
for the American market. He has 
tried to get manufacturers to extend 
a credit of sixty to ninety days and 
allow Norwegian merchants the priv- 
ilege of examination on arrival of the 
goods. Now, they must pay for the 
goods before they are loaded on the 
ship in New York, and, if the goods 
are damaged, often there is no recourse. 


The German manufacturers are quick" 


to take advantage of this situation, 
according to Mr. Hoff. They make 
and pack the goods the way the Nor- 
wegian merchants ask for them, and 
are ready to make adjustments. Some 
of the more progressive American firms 
are adopting the same practices. 

Thus, Mr. Hoff assumes the role of a 
missionary in the commercial field. 
In fact, his job calls for just that. He 
also makes frequent addresses to or- 
ganizations of his countrymen. He 
talks about many things—except Den 
Norske Handelsbank. You see, the 
method always is_ indirect. 


Vacation Romance 


(Continued from page 20) 


and forth from their ships at New 
Bedford. This bit of coast in the old 
wind-jamming days was the home of 
a certain breed of sea captain that 
carried the same sort of flag that waves 
at Ticonderoga and the Custer battle- 
field to every port of the world. But 
now, alas! not a captain is left there. 
The white man’s conquest of America 
is growing old. 

Once the Cape may have been 
quaint; but not in this electric day. 
Its shining black tar roads tease an 
endless parade of motor cars along its 
friendly, softly rounded shores. But 
the dooryards are still reminiscent of 
the old whaling days, for in these door- 
yards are queer tropical shrubs brought 
from foreign climes by the returning 
mariners. The soft salt airs of the 
Cape caress every flowering thing till 
it blossoms with the most brilliant 
colors. Down among the beach plum 
thickets and black huckleberries, there 
are fresh-water lakes. Once here I 
saw a shooting lodge so surprising it 
spoke of Arabian Nights. 

The lodge, long and low, lay on the 
lake shore hidden among oak, holly 
and sweet sassafras. In the woods 
about, tame black duck and mallards 
were nesting. They let me come close 
and admire their immovable beauty 
as they cuddled in their nests. Geese 
talked near by. Corridors of shooting 
Stands faced the water as a veranda 
of a summer home overreaches a shore. 
In the stands were electric switches, 


all numbered. When the flight of 
wild fowl is on in the autumn, switch 
No. 1 may be turned, and up on a 
nearby ridge the door to duck pen No.1 
flys open, flushing the live decoys 
which hurry out on the lake quacking 
in an endeavor to lure down their 


wild brothers. It is hunting de luxe. 

But to ride by the open sea! Cer- 
tainly, there can be no strip of our 
Atlantic shore more satisfying than 
Cape Cod. A certain softness, a 
romance seems to sleep there till, 
indeed, as one swings up around 
some delightful headland, the emerald 
marshes make one wonder if it is not 
a miniature Grand Pre, the land of 
Evangeline, he sees. There are the 
silver lines of the tide flooding the 
greenery of the salt meadows; and 
beyond, the level line of the old ocean 
beckoning as though it had hands, to 
ports unseen. 

Possibly nowhere on the shores 
of the Cape can a marine sunset be 
more fully enjoyed than from the 
West Falmouth shore. Here from 
the road one may toss a pebble into 
Buzzard’s Bay. Over the long curl- 
ing rollers of the surf the mackerel 
gulls in myriads are fishing at this 
time of the day. Like tiny kites 
they swing and dip unceasingly, only 
to plunge headlong at times into the 
waves. The steady hum of the night 
breeze brings a faint taste of salt to 
the lips. Banks of sober red have 
stolen across the land of the sunset. 
The dark green curl of the surf wears 
a creamy crest flushed with a ruby 
light that is truly marine. Friendly 
but distant lights mark the black 
headlands. 

And yet, after the last faint glow 
has died from the west, there is still 
time to cross to the Nantucket Sound 
shore for the moonrise. There can 
be no one who has stood on the bluff 
at Falmouth Heights and seen the 
moon come up over Spain who does 
not cherish the memory. Enlarged 
by the horizon vapors as is the harvest 
moon in the September haze of the 
mountains, it is a moon of mystery 
that unrolls a magic, silvery carpet 
where fancy ventures over the curve 
of the world of the land of romance. 

I wish you might return to a great 
rambling house by the sea and hear 
tales of the whaling days. And then 
after that, I want the same silky setter 
with black tick marks on his toes to 
lift one drowsy eye and wish you good- 
night with a friendly wag of his feathery 
tail as you leave the fire of driftwood 
on the hearth. And then I want you 
to climb up into a great canopied bed 
that is high and plump, and listen 
to an insistent chorus of whippoor- 
wills across the level, rusty cranberry 
bogs. Someway, the chorus comes 
fainter and fainter through the bed- 
room window till — well, till you’re asleep. 


Forty-three 


Thousands of Banks 


for years have been using 
COLEMAN TIME-SAVER 
CHECK AND DEPOSIT 
TRAYS in their bookkeeping 
departments with their posting 
and bookkeeping machines, 
to their entire satisfaction, as 
is evidenced by their repeat 
orders when in need of addi- 
tional equipment in our line. 


Separate compartments for posted 
and unposted items. 


| 
. For checks not posted. | 
. For checks posted. | 
For deposit tickets not posted. 

For deposit tickets posted. 
. Space for fingering checks | 
while posting. 


PRICE— $8.50 each, net, | 
f. o. b., Detroit, Michigan 


| 
Coleman Time-Saver Company | 
| 


1014 Dime Bank Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


Taught By 
Experience 


E bring to the 

handling of every 
collection matter the 
mature judgment that 
can be gained only 
through long and suc- 
cessful experience in 
such work. 


Route your items 


through the 


Union & PLANTERS 
Bank & TrusT 


ComPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Forty-four THE BURROUGHS CLEA! 
| and you owe him $3,000 on that tele. | The 5; 
| gram from X, so we'll garnishee you 
_ for the money,” said Bank Number 2. 
| “Yes, but we paid that $3,000 to Z,” 
| Bank Number 1 retorted, “so we've through 
_ got no funds belonging to Z that you  gder ha 
| can garnishee.” or shar 
| “Not at all—you paid the $3,000 | The ru 
_ to an impostor, and you still owe the J the org 

real Z.” bv the 

The decision of the Court was that “It do 

_ Bank Number 2 could not garnishee the J) gmall st 

_ funds in the hands of Bank Number | lending 

_ for the following reasons:— on bon 

_ 1. That the telegram from X to the to its 

_ bank was legally equivalent to a check. princip 

‘ay _ “We think that the message was month! 

_ the equivalent of a written check for Wha 

_ the payment of the money, and that it Buildir 

Protects Your Desk Top—Improves Its Appearance | was the same as if it was delivered to | For 

aint , | Z, instead of being sent direct to the kinds - 
rhis new product is used as a top or pad on desks, tables, counters, | 

ete. It is far more serviceable than the ordinary Linoleum top, | 2. , That tee general ‘suite regarding lees 

for the reason that this -NE¢ )-LEUM- has two good sides. This "checks applied, namely, that the tele- | superv 

material is not fastened—just lay it on any top, no moving around, 


gram check did not operate as an author 
_ assignment of the funds in Bank Num- Full 
ber 1 to Z so as to empower Z to sue the 


lays perfectly flat, no curling, perfect writing surface, no ink spots. 
Try this -NEO-LEUM- on your new desk just purchased. Try it on the top of 


your old desk, and watch the remarkable change in appearance, efficiency, and | ' . f ae sate | 
service. Can be made to fit any size desk, table or counter. Material 14" thick, bank, and, that being et there was no financ 
round edges, green in color Send for literature and prices. claim against Bank Number 1 that Inspec 
_ Bank Number 2 could garnishee on a at tin 
| judgment against Z. and n 
“The payee of an unaccepted check the as 
cannot maintain an action upon il Wh 
. ‘ against the bank on which it is drawn, Safegt 
WAGEMAKER COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A’ and the by 
, bank on a forged endorsement does ciatiol 
a _ not constitute an acceptance,” said the Th 
Court. be m: 
66 “That's all right about the general by a 
A New Way of “Mailing” Checks Bank’ Sumber 2° "out | 
when you got the telegram and made the m 
By M. L. HAYWARD oul a cashier’s check in favor of Z, the office 
the true party named in the telegram, Fo 
CHECK cannot be sent by tele- “Let me know when you do?” that was an acceptance of the original each 
phone, wireless or otherwise than “Sure.” check, and converted the funds into a recel’ 
in writing, the law says, but can it be Half an hour later the bank tele- deposit in favor of Z that we can gar- Th 
written out and sent by telegram? phoned Y that the wire had arrived. _ nishee.” other 
This point is certainly a new one, “All right, Pll send Z around to get The decision on this point as well ciatic 
and in a case recently decided by the — the money,” said Y. was in favor of Bank Number 1. be be 
Supreme Court of Arkansas on a rather A few minutes later a man came into “The frailty of this contention is faith 
interesting state of facts, the Court the bank, said he was Z, and demanded _ that while the bank through negligence Al 
was called on to settle the question. the $3,000 specified in X’s telegram. or mistake, delivered to another person, mus‘ 
The evidence showed that X of New “Hlow do I know you're Z?” de- who falsely impersonated Z, the check presi 
Orleans had an agent, Y, at Little manded the teller. which was intended for Z, yet the bank coun 
Rock, Arkansas, and X owed Z $3,000 “Here’s a note from Y identifying delivered the check to the particular Or 
on account of certain transactions be- me and asking you to pay me the _ individual it intended to receive it, and mus 
tween Z and Y who acted as X’s agent. money. I sold the stuff to X through paid it on the endorsement of that bool 
X had a bank account in Bank Num- __Y, and he knows all about it.” person,” said the Court. affai 
ber lat Little Rock, and, wishing to pay The teller examined the note, saw N 
Z out of his account in this bank, NX that it was in Y’s handwriting, and . clare 
sent the bank a code telegraph message began counting out the cash. The Housing Department sury 
directing the bank to pay Z the sum of “You might give me a _ cashier's HE Eighth and Olive branch ol T 
$3,000 and charge it to X’s account. check,” the stranger suggested. the Los Angeles Trust and Savings but 
In other words, the telegram was a “Certainly.” Bank maintains a Housing Department the 
check, or in the form of a check. Later the stranger cashed the’ which has a complete list of living due 
Now Y, as X’s agent, knew that X_ cashier’s check at another bank which quarters available at all times. The T 
was settling with Z by sending the collected it from Bank Number 1. department has the co-operation of the mel 
telegram in question, and decided to Now, as a matter of fact the party real estate firms, which take the appli- bor 
put one over on somebody. who obtained the cash was nol Zat all, cants in their automobiles to find to | 
“You'll get a wire from X today tell- but a clever fakir acting in collusion suitable accommodations. rea 
ing you to pay Z $3,000,” Y telephoned with Y, and then Bank Number 2 came The aim of the bank is to find the the 
the bank. into the discussion. right place for each applicant and thus exc 
“Haven't seen it yet.” “We've got a judgment against Z make a new friend and a new account. the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Sphere of *‘True People’s 
Banks’’ 


(Continued from page 16) 


through its members only. No out- 
sider has any voice in its management, 
or shares in any way in the profits. 
The rules and regulations governing 
the organization have been agreed to 
by the members and affect all alike. 

It does business by the collection of 
small sums monthly from its members, 
lending the funds thus accumulated 
on bonds secured by first mortgages 
to its members only, interest and 
principal being paid back in regular 
monthly payments. 

What are the Different Kinds of 
Building and Loan Associations? 

Formerly there were two principal 
kinds—the so-called national and the 
local. The former have virtually dis- 
appeared, while the latter are under the 
supervision of the state banking 
authorilies of the state. 

Full reports must be made to the 
state department, including a sworn 
financial statement annually. The 
inspectors from the department come, 
at times not announced beforehand, 
and make a thorough examination of 
the association books and records. 

What are Some of the Special Legal 
Safeguards Surrounding the Operation 
of a Typical Building and Loan Asso- 
clation? 

The business of the association must 
be managed in every important detail 
by a board of directors, consisting of 
twelve members elected by and from 
the membership at large, with the four 
officers who are directors ex-officio. 

Four of the directors must attend 
each monthly meeting and assist in 
receiving the members’ payments. 

The secretary, the treasurer, and any 
other officer or employee of the asso- 
ciation handling any of its funds must 
be bonded in a suitable amount for the 
faithful performance of his duty. 

All payments by the association 
must be made by checks signed by the 
president, treasurer, two other directors, 
countersigned by the secretary. 

Once a year, three expert auditors 
must make a thorough audit of the 
books, papers, securities, accounts and 
affairs of the association. 

No dividends or profits can be de- 
clared, credited or paid except out of 
surplus or net profits. 

The association can borrow money, 
but never to exceed 30 per cent of 
the amount paid in as subscriptions or 
dues on installment shares. 

The loans of the association to its 
members can be only on bonds (the 
borrowers’ legally executed promises 
lo pay) secured by first mortgages on 
real estate located in the state in which 
they do business. The loan must not 
exceed 80 per cent of the cash value of 


H. M. RUBEY 


PRESIDENT, THE RUBEY NATL BANK, GOLDEN, COL. 
FORMER PRESIDENT, COLORADO BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
FORMER TREASURER, AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The Certified Balance Sheet submitted by the commercial 
borrower is greatly strengthened when based upon a com- 
plete audit of the year’s transactions. Restricted audits 
or limits imposed upon the public accountant restrict and 
limit the value of the statement for borrowing purposes. 


The members of the Reserve City Bankers Association 
are on record as endorsing the complete audit as the form 
of audit to recommend to commercial borrowers. 


By ERNST & ERNST 


Published in the interest | 
| of better business 


the property on a_ conservative 
(Continued on page 48) 


“10 to 20 Live Inquiries Each Month; 
We Are Selling Over 30% of Them” 


“Our little ad in The Burroughs Clearing House is bringing us anywhere from ten to 
twenty live inquiries each month, signed by high officials of banks, and we find we | 
are selling thirty per cent of them. 

“In view of these facts, I think you can put it down for a sure thing that we will con- | 
tinue to use the Clearing House as long as it is published and as long as we are in business.” 

So writes C. B. McCuaig, advertising manager of the Flexlume Corporation, Buffalo, 
N.Y., which for a long time has employed the columns of The Burroughs Clearing House. | 

If you are merchandising materials, equipment or service for banks, this should have | 
an especial significance to you. 

The business manager of the Burroughs Publications will be glad to supply you with | 
complete information, without obligation on your part. | 

| 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE, Detroit, Michigan 
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THE BURROUGHS 
A Burroughs 
that posts and 


in less time 
because — STATE SAVINGS BANK 


SECTION No. 16 JUN 1 2 1922 66 
It automatically proves as it 994 
FROM 66,001 
posts so that when the work is 
completed the operator knows account No Charles Fletcher. 
that every item is posted 
6135 | 90 31384 
correctly to the right account. 66531 15000|27000 | 00 49080 | 
66688 -2500/47500 | 00 50000 
How the Burroughs 65704 1990} 3048 | 00 4048 wars 
000 90 700 APR2 6945 
does it automatically 66754 1229} 99 $135 10000 76945 
D0 12004 way 222 8145 
The operator starts with the 66878 5840! 9815 20 15655 1500 a | way 1 8°28 76645 
old balance which the Burroughs 66898 21000/33092 | 90 54092 3000 way 2 5°22 79645 ee 
ts th 4 hel 66916 9750\/11863 | 90 21613 1500 wav @ 7°22 81145 
prin in alance’”’ 0 00 12465 7334 AN 1°22 88479 
column on the journal sheet. 87479)| 00 884.79 874.79 
The carriage tabulates auto- 
matically to the withdrawal col- 
umn where the operator writes 
in the amount of the withdrawal 
oy, from the withdrawal 
P he machine makes the 
subtraction automatically. 7 
Automatic date 


If withdrawals only are posted » Recewveo From STATE SAVINGS 
in the one run, the carriage skips a 
directly to the new 
column where the machine auto- 
matically prints the date and N 
year with the new balance. 

This new balance—which the 
Burroughshas computed from'the 
old balance shown on the ledger ; 
card less the withdrawal shown | | \ 
on the slip—is retained in the 
machine as the carriage returns 
automatically to the column ' C 


A Neat and Complete Record of All 


The operator writes in the pass 
Savings Transactions Every Day 


book balance shown on the 

withdrawal slip, the Burroughs 
HE posting journal and _ savings been 
ledger card above show the neat and 


DOLLARS 


On. ACCOUNT 


subtracting it automatically. 


Absolute proof 
of correct posting 


If the pe has been made 


to tb plant account ond the pass n posted the sheet is removed from the 


book balance agrees with the 
ledger balance, the clear signal 
.00 will print in the proof column. 

If any mistake has been made, 
the amount of the mistake will 
be printed. 


It will save 


money for you 


Let us show you how this 
system will save you time and 
money in posting and proving 
your savings accounts. 


Use the Coupon 


accurate records of all savings transactions 
that can be kept, in a short time each day, 
with the new Burroughs Automatic Book. 
keeping Machine for savings accounts. 


The posting journal contains the pre- 
listing of account numbers and amounts 
for any section of the savings ledger. It 
is placed in the left half of the split-platen 
carriage where it is used in obtaining a 
printed proof of correct posting. his 
sheet spaces up automatically as the post- 
ing to each account is completed. When 

it accounts, prelisted on this sheet, have 


machine and filed as a permanent record 
that the items have been correctly posted 
to the right account. 


The Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine is 
equipped with character keys to designate 
cana items such as ‘‘Closed Account,” 
Book,” ‘‘Coupon,” “Transfers,” and 
other descriptions. Total, sub-total, and 
subtractions can be indicated if desired. 


Read in the column at the left how the 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine handles 
most of the savings posting work auto- 
matically. Then ask your Burroughs re 
resentative to demonstrate it on your wor 


Burroughs manufactures 
Adding, Bookkeeping, 
Calculating and Billing 
Machines for all figuring 
requirements of business. 
Easy monthly payments on 
all machines 2° 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Posts Savings 


Accounts Hours 


With each posting the State Savings Bank 
of Hartford, Conn., has positive proof that— 


The Machine was clear at the start 

The Old Balance was picked up correctly 

The Withdrawal was posted correctly 

The Deposit was posted correctly 

The New Balance was extended correctly 

The Posting was made to the right account 

The Pass Book Balance agrees with the Ledger Balance 


Read in the column at the right what Mr. George 
H. Stoughton, treasurer of the State Savings Bank, 
says about the Burroughs method of posting and prov- 
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‘‘Burroughs 
saves us time 
and money on 
our posting 
use — 


“It enables us to post and prove 
our 200 savings transactions 
quickly, neatly and accurately 
in less time than we could do 
the same job in any other way,” 
says Mr. George H. Stoughton, 
treasurer of the State Savings 
Bank, of Hartford, Conn. He 
adds: 


“We installed our Burroughs 
Automatic Bookkeeping Machine 
for Savings Accounts on February 
1, our dividend date. Weturned 
the entire job over to an operator 
who had not had previous expe- 
rienceonany machine of this type. 
Yet she was able to put all the 
work through without any delay. 


**13,000 accounts; 
200 active daily’’ 


“At present we have over 
13,000 accounts and an average 
day's work, while we are in tem- 
— quarters, is about two 

undred transactions. This takes 
two hours—which means that all 
section totals are computed, the 
cards posted and proved and 
agree with the pass books and are 
ready to be filed back in place. 


‘*Easy to train 
our operators’’ 


‘‘We have had no difficulty in 
training our operators, as the 
machine is very easy to operate 
—it does so much of the work 
automatically. 

“This particular Burroughs 
meets every requirement in our 
savings department.”’ 


Their experience 
is typical 

Many large and small banks in 
all parts of the country use this 
Burroughs Automatic Bookkeep- 
ing Machine for savings accounts. 
They’ve found the 
most satisfactory for proving that 
every transaction is correctly 
posted to the right account. 

The Burroughs salesman in 
your neighborhood will be glad to 
demonstrate this machine on your 
own work. Call him today, or 


Use the Coupon 


ing savings accounts. 


Machines 


Adding, Bookkeeping. Calculating, Billing 


Burroughs Adding Machine 

I would like to have 

© More information about the Bur- 
roughs Bookkeeping Machine for 
savings accounts. 

O A salesman call to demonstrate 
the new Bookkeeping Machine on 
our savings accounts. 


Name 


Bank 


Address 
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Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp 


Prints Each 


MINUTE 
aaa Hour and date 
automatically. 
AUG 281917 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile Imprint) 


Catalog? Yes, aninteresting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 


422-424 W. 27th St. New York City, N. Y. 


OVER 75,000 IN USE 


Lends to Many— 
Borrows From None 


BUSINESS is widely 
quoted, but itself uses no 
“canned” material; does no 
editorial generalizing. Weight 
is put ahead of words. 


If you have read a story in 
BUSINESS, it is original, 
from original sources and writ- 
ten in a clear, vigorous, inter- 
esting style. 


BUSINESS is attractively 
illustrated and talks the 
language of business men. It 
believes that business men are 
keen to profit from what the 
other fellow is doing. 


With a staff of writers on the 
road all the time, BUSINESS 
is enabled to dig under the 
surface of live businesses for 
the interesting story with a 
solid, useful idea behind it. 

Look over BUSINESS as a busi- 
ness man. Visualize its audience 
of manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers—all with many 
interests in common. You'll 
readily see why this magazine 
and this market are a combina- 
tion profitable to advertisers. 


BUSINESS 


nly 

and 2000 half - Letterheads $13.25 

3000 total for lot 

1500 large & 1000 1-2 Ltrhds . $13.25 

4000 1-2 size Letterheads . . $13.25 

5000 large Letterheads .. . . $19.75 
CUSTOMERS FROM Lithographed on Good Bond 
MAINE TO CALIFORNIA Paper. Write for Samples. 


KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO., 750 Teutonia Ave , Milwaukee, Wis. 


Letterheads 
Beautifully 
Lithographed 


1000 large 0 
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appraisal. These loans on bond and 
mortgage are to be made only by a 
majority vote of the board of directors, 
based on a report of a committee of at 
least two members of the board certi- 
fying to the value of the real estate in 
question, to the best of their judgment, 
information and belief. 

When the loan is on a building, the 
borrower is required to obtain an 
approved policy of fire insurance and 
assign it to the association, and a re- 
newal of the policy must be sent to the 
secretary before the date of expiration. 
And all borrowers must deliver to the 
secretary in due time a receipted bill 
for the taxes on the property pledged 
as a security for their loan. 

A very strict limitation is placed on 
the amount of the running expenses 
of the association, and legal fees are 
limited to a fixed, moderate scale. 

What isthe Termof a Share inu Typical 
Association, and cana Member Withdraw 
his Shares at any Time, if so Disposed? 

Shares run until their value is $200. 
The estimated time, based upon the 
experience of similar associations, for 
the maturing of a share of stock is 
about eleven years and three months. 
That is, a share would reach its full 
value of $200 when approximately 
$135 has been paid in as dues on it, the 
balance being profit. 

The capital stock is issued in series, 
a new series being started from time to 
time as the directors determine. Shares 
can be taken out at any time by paying 
the value of the shares at date of issue. 

A certificate is issued to every share- 
holder for the shares held by him, to be 
signed by the president and secretary, 
under the association’s corporate seal. 

Shares may be withdrawn by the 
holder at any time by giving the re- 
quired written notice. If the with- 
drawal is made within the first year, 
no participation in the profits is per- 
mitted the withdrawing member, but 
after the first year, a reasonable share 
of the profits is included in the with- 
drawal value of a share. 

Are the Shares Transferable? 

Certificates of shares may be trans- 
ferred in person or by attorney. 

Can Husband and Wife Hold Shares 
Jointly? 

Yes, and the amount due on shares 
is to be paid to the survivor. 

What Happens in the Event of Death 
of a Shareholder? 

Upon the death of any member who 
has not received a loan, his legal repre- 
sentatives shall be entitled to receive 
the value of his share or shares. Should 
the member have received a loan, his 
representatives may retain it by con- 
tinuing to pay the interest and monthly 
dues until the share terminates. 

What are the Probable Earnings of an 
Investment in the Shares? 

Some idea on this point has already 


been given in answer to a preceding 
question, but it is not possible to tell 
earnings in advance. However, the 
average net earnings of shares in such 
associations are around 8 per cent q 
year on the whole life of the shares. 

May Minors Be Shareholders? 

Minors, and parents and guardians 
in behalf of their minor children or 
wards, may hold shares and have all 
the rights and privileges of other 
members, except the right to hold 
office. A shareholder under the age 
of sixteen years does not have the 
right to vote. Every member is given 
and retains in his possession a_ pass 
book in which is entered a record of all 
payments made by him. 

What are the Facts of Special Interest 
to Borrowers? 

Taking a successful association in 
the state of New Jersey as an example, 
all borrowers must be members of the 
association, each member being en- 
titled to borrow, on proper security, 
the sum of $200 for every share held 
by him, provided the report of the 
appraisement and building committees 
will warrant such action by the board. 

Interest at 6 per cent a year is 
charged to the borrowing shareholder 
from the date of the approval of the 
application. So that any member 
borrowing money continues paying 
monthly dues of $1 upon each share 
owned by him, and, in addition, 
another dollar a month in payment of 
interest, as well as a premium of ten 
cents a share per month. The total 
monthly payments, therefore, amount 
to $2.10 for every $200 borrowed. 

The plan of repayment of loans is on 
such a basis that a home builder can 
own his home, free and clear, in a 
little over eleven years by monthly 
payments amounting to little, if any, 
more than rent would be for the same 
property. Every month’s payment, 
applying both to interest and principal. 
slowly but surely cuts down the debt 
to extinction. Owing to the fact that 
the borrower is a member of the asso- 
ciation and participates in its earnings, 
the average rate of interest he pays on 
his loan actually amounts to only 
about 41% per cent, instead of the 6 
per cent which he pays nominally. 

The special advantages to the bor- 
rower on this plan are: the slight ex- 
pense of obtaining a loan; the low rate 
of interest; expert supervision in case 
of a building loan; the easy plan of ex- 
tinguishing the debt by the monthly, 
same-as-rent payments. 

The building and loan association 
not only helps the borrower to pay off 
his mortgage by making small monthly 
payments on the principal, but it will 
also permit him to pay off the whole of 
it at any time he cares to do so, or will 
allow him to cancel the original mort- 
gage and borrow anew for a smaller 
amount, thus reducing his payments. 
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2. 


4. 


Divisions of Library 


5. 


6. Supplies 


A 


The Six Big 


Bureau Service 


Special Service 
Analysis Service 
Indexing Service 
Statistical Service 
Specialized 
Departments 
Bank Department 
Government Department 
Insurance Department 
Library Department 
Schools of Filing 
Filing Systems— 
For Banks 
Checks 
Correspondence 
Credits 
Deposit Tickets 
Foreign 
Statistics 
Transit 


Card Record Sys- 
tems— 

For Banks 

Average Balances 

Commercial Ledgers 

Central Inform. File 

Index 

Investments 

Liability Records 

New Business 

Safe Deposit 

Safe Keeping 

Savings Ledgers 

Signature 


Cabinets— Wood and 
Steel— 

For Banks 

Card Index Cabinets 

Card Ledger Desks 

Counter-hight units 

Horizontal units 

Omnibuses 

Vault files and shelving 

Vertical units 


Cards 
Over 1,000 styles of plain 
index and stock forms 
Folders 
L.B. Reinforced folders 
Plain and tab folders 


Guides 
Plain, printed and cellu- 
loided 
Removable label guides 


Metal tip guides 
Boston 

Albany Cincinnati 
Atlanta Cleveland 
Baltimore Columbus 
Birmingham Denver 
Bridgeport Des Moines 
Buffalo Detroit 


With loose leaf ledger 


Saving the savings bank 
time, space and money 


Where is the savings bank that 
needs more room? The chart 
above shows what the First Wis- 
consin National Bank, Milwaukee, 
accomplished. 


Where is the savings bank 
whose bookkeepers need more 
help? The other chart above 
shows how quick, certain relief 
was brought to the bookkeepers in 
this same bank, without increasing 
the personnel. 


One system effected both results 
—the L.B. Card ledger system. 


Thousands of savings banks keep 
their accounts on L.B. Card ledg- 
ers. Over 1 billion dollars on de- 
posit are kept on L.B. Ledger cards. 
Each year many banks abandon 
their prodigal book ledgers or 
loose-leaf ledgers for the space- 
saving, time-saving, money-saving 
L.B. Card ledger— 


1875 


Library 


Chart showing time and space saved by 
The First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., 
_________by the use of the L.B.Cardledger 


Number of hoursrequireddaily Number of hours 
With loose-leaf With L.B. Card saved daily with 
ledger __ ledger 


Proportion of space required 


L.B. Card ledger 


With L.B. Card ledger SR 


Space - saving : — Accounts are 
kept compactly in L.B. Ledger 
desks. 

Time-saving:—Fingers find L.B. 
Ledger cards instantly—much 
quicker than they can ever 
grope over the pages of a book. 

Money-saving:—Savings of time 
by the L.B. Card ledger in 
many cases save extra clerk 
hire. Savings of space have 
in actual instances made the 
erection of a new addition 
unnecessary. 


You can have your account keep- 
ing system changed tothe L.B. Card 
ledger with even less disturbance 
to your routine than when an au- 
ditor goes over your accounts. 


Let L.B.’s Indexing Service 
shoulder the entire task. An L.B. 
representative will tell you how. 
Why not get in touch with our 
nearest branch— today ? 


Bureau 


[Pians Makes} Installs 


|Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies | 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Erie Louisville Portland Soringfield Dallas, Parker Bros. 
Fall River Milwaukee Providence Syracuse San Francisco Oakland 
Hartford Minneapolis Richmond Toledo Portland, Ore. Seattle 
Houston New Orleans St. Louis Washington F. W. Wentworth & Co. 
Indianapolis Newark St. Paul Worcester Los Angeles, 
Kansas City Pittsburgh Scranton McKee & Wentworth 


Foreign Offices—London Manchester Birmingham Cardiff Paris 


Salt Lake City, C. G. Adams 
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You Know It Doesn’t Pay— 


Ledger equipment that is worn out; inadequate; not 
suited to your needs. You pay for the better way, many 
times over, in errors and wasted clerical hours. 


This improved Baker-Vawter Steel Ledger and State- 
ment Tray is correcting many an unsatisfactory equip- 
ment situation. 


Rigid welded steel; lock-top. Follower block glides on 
two smooth, nickeled-steel rails at sides; instantly 
adjustable. Steel tables with fitted tops, silent tires 
and brake. 


It saves handling-time. It increases the number of 
accurate postings per hour. Accounts are visible down 
to the last entry. 


Heavy pressboard index guides, with strong metal tips, 
stand the hard knocks of constant reference. 


We have an office near you. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


We serve and sell direct. 
one or write Baker- 
Vawter Co., nearest large This fo ur-drawer steel 
city. ; section will keep your 
Manufacturing plants: filled or inactive ledger 
Benton Harbor, Mich. ized 
San Francisco, Calif. eaves properly organize 
Holyoke, Mass. for ready reference—and 
Kansas City, Mo. keep them safe. 
Canadian Distributors: 
Copeland - Chatterson, 
Ltd., Brampton, Ont. 
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